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THE PROOF 


SELLING ABILITY 


HE ability of The Outlook to sell high grade 
articles through its advertising pages is the direct 
result of its ability to interest its readers and to 

hold their confidence. 


q It keeps their interest because it gives them what they 
cannot get in any other periodical. 


@ It holds their confidence because it speaks with au- 
thority and goes to the heart of every subject it is 
discussing. 

@ The Outlook’s firm grip on the reading public of 
America has given it a subscription list which in actual 
buying power is unsurpassed by that of any other 
national periodical. 


€ In order to show the advertiser exactly what he is 
buying, The Outlook submits its list of subscribers in 
the locality with which he is most familiar. An exami- 
nation of this list shows what proportion of The Outlook’s 
readers are possible buyers of his goods. He then knows 
how far each dollar that he is spending in The Outlook 
will go. This is the best proof of selling ability. 


Outlook 


287 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
Western Office, 1436 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 


A book by 


WILLIAM H. TAFT, Secretary of War 
Four Aspects of Civic Duty 


The Four Yale Lectures on the Responsibilities of Citizenship delivered in 1906 


These addresses take up the duties of citizenship from the point of view of a recent 
graduate of a university, of a judge on the bench, of a colonial administrator, and of the 


National Executive. 
foremost Americans. 


The sound, inspiring, and ably expressed views of one of the 
Secretary Taft’s remarks on the purposes of the United States in 


the Philippines, the position of judges, and the powers of the Executive are of the greatest 


interest. 


$1.00 net; postage 8 cents 


Christian Theology in Outline 


By Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, D.D. 
Professor of Union Theological Seminary. 


This volume, the result of many years of work with students, covers in outline and with some 


amplification the whole field of Christian theology. 


It is written in a scholarly and modern spirit 


and will prove an important addition to theological literature. 8vo, $2.50 net ; postage 20 cents 


Corea: The Hermit Nation 


By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


A new and revised edition of this standard work, bringing the account of the history of the 
country down to 1906, with much new and important information in regard to present conditions 


in Corea." With a map corrected to the present time. 


Illustrated, $2.50 


Literary London 
By ELSIE M. LANG 
With an introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON 


A complete guide to all places in London 
which have any literary interest. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 


The Lombard Communes © 
By W. F. BUTLER 


A vivid and absorbing account of the struggles 
and triumphs of the Italian Communes during 
the early middle ages. 

illustrated, $3.75 net 


The Letiers of William Blake 


With His Life by T. TATHAM 
and Notes by A. G. R. RUSSELL 


Much new and valuable biographical material 
and many letters of the greatest interest. 


illustrated, $2.00 net 


Great Days of Versailles 


Studies from Court Life in the Later Years 
of Louis XIV. 


| By G. F. GRADBY 
A most entertaining account of people and 
events at Versailles in the height of its glory. 
IMustrated, $1.75 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT . 


Mount 
Ida 
School 


College 


FOR GIRLS 


Write for catalogue and rates till end of 
Beautiful situation. 
Piano, Voice, specialties, under best professors. 
and general courses; 
courses in French 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION for those who need 
SPECIAL HELP in certain studies. 

Handsome new building just FINISHED, so 2 pupils may 
be taken at CHRISTMAS. 

GEORGE F. JEWETT, A.B. (Harvard). 
Mary LAw McCtintock, A.B., Ph.M., Lady Principal. 


74 Summit Street. 


6 MILES FROM BOSTON 


Four connected buildings. 


also advanced 


German, History, Literature and English. 


NEWTON, MASS. 


Boys’ School Buildings 
TO LET 


New main building with accommodations for 50 boys; adjoining 
building suitable for a gymnasium ; a half-mile, turfed running trac 
The location is within the limits of an historical, uiet New England 
city. on the coast. The buildings are placed in a 300-acre grass field 
having many stately elms. A reliable party can ome a lease of the 
buildings, track, and 5 or 10 acres of land at a low pric 
Address 8, 875, Outlook. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “47¢uAr° 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schoois, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wim. O. Pratt, Mer. 


The Interstate Teachers’ Agency 


609 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 


Recommends superior teachers for all departments of instruction 
to schools, colleges, and universities. Parents advised of schools. 


HE E. MIRIAM COYRIERE AGENCY, 150 5th 
Ave., New York City, makes pe G conscientiously 


furnishing to parents full information of good schools and instruc- 
tors in ali branches. Established 1880. 


CALIFORNIA 

9 Fifteenth Certificate ad- 
Girls’ Collegiate _ Smith, Wellesley, Stan- 
ford, Wells, Vassar. “ ideal 

School school amid ideal surroundings.” 
LOS ANGELES. CAL. JEANNE W. DENNEN. 
D Et A WA RE 
BELMONT Newark, Delaware 


A School for the care and education of 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


ONE HOUR FROM PHILADELPHIA 


atmosp 


MICHICAN 


The Michigan Military Academ: 


ARD LAKE, MIC 


Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for “y coll es. 
Genuine military training. Symmetrical Clea 
ere. Notareform school. 

LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, President and Superintendent, 


NEW YORK CITY 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE: 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
Common Method 


Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 

YOU_HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF 

EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice sev- 

eral times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery o! 

conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


804 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway anc [6th St., N.Y 


NEW YORK 


EVUROPE 
THE THOMPSON-BALDASSER ONI 


SCHOOL OF TRAVEL 


spends the whole school year abroad in pa Mr. travel. Usual 
courses. Girls sail Ost. Ist the rs. Ada Thompson- 
Baldasseroni, Wel oe ey, B.S.-7th year. Add 

rs. OTT. Sec’y, 158 Central in. Dover, N. H. 


Rye Rye, New York. 


or_ particulars address 
. S. J. LIFE, The STOW 


The Balliol School 


College preparatory and general courses. 


Rockwe.t Haut, A.B., Head. 


MISSOURI 


BLEES MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


College, scientific and am preparato Ab- 
solutely buildi Grounds cover 
1000 acres, $600,000 plant. aiden $600 per year. 
Col. GEORGE R. BURNETT, L. L. B., M.A., (West Point 80) Supt. 

Bex 100 Macon, Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Walnut Lane School 


GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia. 


College and Regular Course with Diploma. 

ear. Senior House. Added grounds. Resident Phys! 

irector. rs. THeoporA B. Ricuarps, Princi 
Miss ANNA SaunpERS Ktotz, Head Teac 2 


OCGONTZ SCHOO 


The late Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. “For circula rs acer 
P.O. 


vo 
Twenty minutes from from Ne 


Miss Sytvia J. EastMan, Principal, Ogontz Sch 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


vate tour: experienced leader. W. A 
~ OMNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, M 


Personally Conducted Tours 
Exclusively first-class tours leave Chi- 


at 
~ 


Chicago, 
TRAVEL 
Ten Special Trains to 


CALIFORNIA 


Two Grand Tours to 


MEXICO 


Other tours to Oriental Lands, 
Florida, Porto Rico, and 
West Indies 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets Everywhere 
Send for 2 dpok mentioning 


tred. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO, 


New York: 25 Union Square 
Boston : 306 Washington St. 
Philadelphia: 1005 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 133 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Pittsburgh: Park Building 


‘BigLittle Journeys” 


A profusely illustrated 112-page book on 
travel issued by BEEKMAN describes 
personally conducted and independent all ex- 
penses included Tours to 


California, Florida, Jamaica, 
West Indies, Cuba, Mexico, 


Hawaii 

It al tains a t fund of general in 
the ‘Cail or send fora 
copy free. 
Railway and Steamship Tickets 

from Anywhere to 

at Lowest Rate 

Information costs but the ore of inquiry. 
We answer promptly. 
BEEKMAN’S TICKETS AND TOURS 

Washington St., Boston 


Madame Blanc 


will. sail with a of young ladies on the 


Deutsc february 4th for a five 
trip around going first to 
taly, so as to be in for Easter. 


She can take two more girls. 
Address MADAME A, E. BLANC, 
The Ratcliffe, 12 West 92d St., New Y ork. 


EUROP Select two 


Personal escort. Choice ~ routes. Parties 


Apply at o 
MPLE. Watertown Q, Mass. 


To EGYPT, etc. Pe ate Bae. 


Charming Trip. Aline HONE 
PRIVA E TOURS, Plainfield, 


E une 20 and 29, via Gibraltar. 65 to 
urope &7 days. Late tour Aug. 17. 9th year. 
Mop; illustrated books. Japan-China; 


d, 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 


COOK’S 
HOLY LAND 
TOURS 


Six parties this sea- 
son, November to 
February. All in- 
clude Egypt. 

Shall we send you the bookiets? 


Other Tours: South of Europe, Bermuda, 
Florida, everywhere. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (3 offices), Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 
130 Offices Abroad. 


The Classic Mediterranean 
The shores of the Mediter- 


Spain ranean are the attraction par ex- 
Egypt cellence for the Winter traveler. 
P . e offer a season of leisure- 
— ly and achotarty under the 
expert guidance o r. 
Dunning, author of Today om 


Ae 
Sail Jan 12th’and Feby. 2d. 
ile Jor pruspectus. 


H. W. Dunsing & Co., 101 Cong’! House, Boston 
The University Prints 


Include 1,500 subjects om Greek and Italian 

art. cent each. Send atwo cent stamp 

or cata 

BUREAU ‘OF URTV RAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Art of Tray A book devoted to 


the practical prob- 

European 

H. H. POWERS 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston 


Olds World Cours 


Small select parties. High class through- 
out. Leisure and comfort. Very supenor 
sightseeing. Best steamers and hotels. Itin- 
eraries on request. Mr. and Mrs, Edward 
Robson, 80 Warburton Ave.. Yonkers, N. Y. 


Tours to Spain 


pre). Sailing March, 1997. Azores, Spain, 
taly, my, Germany France, Lon- 
don. Sail ing June, reverse order. Strictly 
first-class private 


parties. Young 
ladies given species attention. 


Tenth year. 
217 Lincoln Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Winter in Italy 


Travel alternating with residence in comfort- 
able American home in Florence. OUpportu- 
nity for artand language study. Party limited 
tofour. Terms $1,000, Address 8,23%6.Outlook. 


lith Annual Spring and Summer 
Tour of 


LANDS BEYOND THE SEA 


Select, Limited Party, under experi- 
enced management, will sail Saturday, March 
l6th, 1907, and visit chief cities and towns of 
Northern Africa. Fig Italy, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, and Paris and 

ndon. Intelligent mensneting w with ample 
time for rest an rsonal comfort. Every- 
thing first-class. 


cost. 


loderate, 


No extras. References exchanged. For ful 
particulars agaress ir. F. Peck, 
409 West ew York 


Miss Wetpon, who 
has had unlimited ex- 


FOREIGN 
TRAVEL orient, wil 


return soon and will cnaqgren a few young 
laches abroad this w nter ery highest refer- 
ences. Address 108 Madison y= Bee Wee 
or Morgan, Harjes & Co., Paris, France. 


* pleasant way of 
spending three weeks 
—combining health and 
Luxuriously 
7 steamships give 
l accommodations for 
Pt the entire trip. All outside 
— staterooms. sail 
éompletely 


stopping at places of interest 
for a day or two of sightseeing. 
ng every 


Lo 


Special tourist rate inclu 


expense, $140. Booklets free. 


THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 
12 Baosowar, Y. 
er Ray mond and Whiteomb (o.—All Prineipal Cities. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
the elegant of the Queiec de 
Co., Lid. N t,no malaria. Headq 
rmy. Equable climate; about 
the winter. For illustrated Pe 
gents, 29 4, York, or 
One lady or a small 
group of friends 
T, will find a competent, cond 
in Harrier W. May, retu 


Reached in 45 hours from New York 
ters for North Atlantic during 
paring 
colors apply to A. 
Cook & SO 5 Broadway, N. Y. 
ORIENT to travel in EUROPE or the 
from her fitth tour. 


THE EAGER TOURS 
50 Union Trust Bi'dg, Balto., Md. 


2165 


Ideal Tours 
Europe 


Principal Lay: rence School, Pi 
Information free. 


Miss Tenney Sails for Europe 
with a small party in January. Paris, south- 
ern France, and the Riviera. Address 

lll Fremont Ave., Everett, Mass. 


UROPE in Automobile, 1907. 
fk ew vacancies in small private party. Ap- 
Thurwan 


y for particulars to Camille ger, 
RY i . Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 
ht Weeks’ Tour, 


Europe Best cabin on steam- 


ships: all expenses; limi party. Early 
a plication necessary. ASSOCIATED TRAVEL 
UREAU, 404 Bangor Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio, 


EUROPE Select 1907 


Tours from $25 50 


4; 
0, Feb. 7, and March 2, A 
[ON Bunder the auspices of the Tourist De- 
partment of the Chicago, Union Pacific 
and Northwestern Line, fér California. (| Py ruise 
The trip is made one way through Colo- wa. 4; A VTL 
rado. Stop-overs and side N around Porto 
cipal points of interest in the We ‘ay ¢ Rico is the most 
nced Mexpenses, railroad fare, sleeping c 
sh ing car, and hotel accommodations in- a 5 
cuded. For itineraries and full particu- 
need lars write to S. A. Hutchison, manager, 
— 
may 
pal | 
SS>_ Around 
= © Porio R. 
© Kico 
Stror 
lea | 
tendent. Italy J 
ORIENT 
a 
GREECE and ITALY 
nthal Three months’ tour. Mar. 16, 
i OF includes Sunday School coa- 
vention in Rome. 
ery Summer Tours 
an. High Grade, Select, Lamuted. 
oD 
Y. 
N. 
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Head 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


AUSTRIA 


opean Winter 


INNSBRUCK AUSTRIA 


1.900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
imate. Center for Excursions. 


HOTEL TIROL 


Modern Zest references. 

Illustrative pamp t gratis on a plica- 

tion. CARL LAN DSEE, Prop. 
BERMUDA 


BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


The Princess Hotel 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY 
Accommodates 300 Gpeate. For terms, etc., 


address 
N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


ERMUD 


NEWEST HOTEL 


The St. George 


will Oven odern in 
Jan. 15, 1907 Ms very Way 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Cable Address W.H.WINCATE 
t. George Manager 


Hamilton, VICTORIA LODGE 


Opposite Victoria ty el ans | Codar Ave. 
Private Board, mp to 


F. 5M TH. 


Paying guests. Large 

Abbotsford fouse 

1llton 

Harbor: restful; ‘Terms 
$12 to $20. F. H. BELL, Paget East. 


CALIFORNIA 


THE FOOTHILLS 
Ojai Valley Southern California 


Climate of Southern Italy 
Wild mountain scenery, roads. 


Golf, t , shoot ookle 
Cal. 


HOTEL GREEN 


is the largest, finest, and only fire- 
proof Resort Hotel in California 
conducted on both American 
and European plans. 
arate dining rooms, 400 feet apart. A 
erat of refinement and highest standard of 
excellence. ns November 24th, 1906, Art 
Looklet and mation on to 
J. H. HOLMES, Manager, Pasadena, Cal. 


A Retreat 
or Nervous 
El Sueno ror Nerve 
Home comforts in a perfect _— Near 
Los Angeles and Pasadena. Address 
Francis E, Corey, M.D., Alhambra, Cal. 


CONNECTICUT 
Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich.Ct.— First-class in all respects; 
home coi..forts. H. M. Hitcncock, b, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


40 minutes by trolley at =, by train from 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The icarde 
Washington, D.C. 17th St., N.W 


Excellent boarding see. transients $1.50 
per day. Well suited to ladies. 


A modern, home-like hotel on the Amer- 
ican plan; g 


table; liberal management ; 


splendid location ; convenient to al laces o 
interest; local and long-distance ’phones in 
rooms. ransients accom ted, $2.50 per 


day and up. Special rates for a prolonged 
stay. For parcuars and booklet address 
VING O. BALL, Proprietor. 


The Carlow } Washington, 


A select 
family hotel; opposite F apelin} Park; large 


rooms ; rates reasonable, Open all the year. 


FLORIDA 


“ Gem OF THE WINTER Resorts ” 


THE BELLEVIEW 


AND COTTAGES 
BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 
Opens Saturday, January 12th, 1907 
The Center of Winter Golf 
Hunting, driving, riding, golfing, sailing, 
fishing, and bathing. Illustrated booklet on 
application. Address B. H. YA ana- 
ger, 71 Broadway, New York, until Jan. ist. 

After that date to Belleair, Fla 


GOING TO FLORIDA ? 
Hotel Florence Villa P!orgnce Villa 


rooms, en suite rivate bath ; 
es oranges and ruit; beautiful, 
strictly first cla Bend for booklet. 


CEORCIA 


NEW JERSEY 


THE INN 


BROWN'S-MILLS-IN-THE-PINES, N. J. 


Now open; driest climate in the Fast; j 
miles from_ New York ; frequent iast « X preg 
trains via Pennsylvania Railroad ; ideal wy 
ter resort; utiful drives around 
esque lakes and through forests of Pines 
W rite for booklet 


Lakewood, N. J. attractive hom 


for gues 
who do not care for hot! “lite. P \easang 
sunny rooms, with and without private bath, 


Best location. ddress 8,349, Outlook. 


IDYLEASE IN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESOR 


Open Throughout the Vear 
Let us send you our booklet. 


LOUISIANA 


Quaint. NEW ORLEANS 


New charles Hotel. Fireproof. 
Write for pamphlet. A. R. BLAKELY & Co 


NEW YORK 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of. baths, electricity, massa e: 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine cHepate 5 all m 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN C., FISHER. 
resident ph sician. Write for booklet to 
Edward 5B. Gleason, Prop. 


HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GA. The famous high 
class Winter resort of the Middle Sout 
Well kept 18-hole golf course and completely 
equip club house. ard, smooth roads 
for riding and driving, and every other known 
diversion for winter pleasure. hree through 
ily; twenty hours from New 

. TRUSSELL, Mer. 
‘Als so Mer. F  .. Hotel, Thousand 
Islands, N. Y. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE WALPOLE INN 


n until Jan. 15, 1907 
Mrs. <P FITCHINGS, 


cine 


NEW JERSEY 
The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 


GALEN HALL 


Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE FALL AND WINTER 
Elegant new Building with every 
convenience for comfort and 
health. Over seventy medicinal 
and other Baths given. Sea water 


D. ess G. 
WRIGHI1, M. D., Forest Glen, Maryland. 


NORTH CAROLINA | 


Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Founded by J. W. TUFTS 


The Leading Hotel and Rec- 
reation Resort of the South 


Four splendid hotels, with 
rying prices, 52 cottages, 
and a preparatory school. 


Holly Inn - - Now Open 
Carolina open January 11th 
Berkshire “ early in January 
Harvard 


Best Golf Links in the South 
35,000 acres Shooting P reserve 
Riding, Tennis, etc. 


The only resort in the a where 
consumptives are exclud 


;erergh Pullman Service via Seaboard 

Air Line or Southern Railway, Only 
one night out from New York, Boston 
and Cincinnati. Send to nearest railroa 
office, for literature illustrating the out- 
of-door features ot and 
giv ving full details of its attractions. 

representative of PINEHURST 

will be at the Town and Country Bureau, 
No. 287 Fourth Ave., New York, from 
nine to one o’clock every week day until 
January 10th, or 


Address Office Manager, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina 


or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, 


largely used. F, L. YOUNG, Gen’1 Mer. 


Boston, Mass. 


for 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


| cliton Springs Sanitarium 


1850-1906 

The Model 
Health Resort 
with all the com- 
forts of a home, 
A resident staff 
of ten physi- 
cians, a corps of 
trained nurses 
and attendants, 
experienced in 
all methods of 
Medical, Surgi- 
cal, Electrical. 
and Hydrotherapeutic treatments. 
throughout is of the besi. 
giving similar advantages. Send for booklet 


Service 


A bountiful table. 
Rates conceded lowest of any institution 
The Sanitarium, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


En route 
Calitornia, 
breaka long 
and tire- 
some trip 
by stopping 
off a 


THE 
ANTLERS 


Colorado 
Colorado 
/ rfectly appointed hotel, with the superb winter climate 
of Colorado. 4 Eivepenn plan. 250 rooms, $1.50 per day and 
upwar 


Every modern convenience. Cuisine and service unex- 
celled. Golf, riding, driving, and all outdoor sports. 


W. S. DUNNING, Manager. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Pinebluff, N. C. 


Its mild and dry climate, its sandy soil, and 
ease of access combine to make it a very de- 
sirable winter home. For definite information 
and for booklet write to the 

‘CHAIRMAN OF ADVERTISING COMMITTER. 


OTTARI of Asheville, 
Northern 

home table, accommodat 

. McK. Gulliver. 


References exchanged. 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIU M 
Bristol, 


ESTABLISHED 1883 

On shore of Narragansett Bay References 
NO INSANE 

C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Palmetto Inn 


Situated on high ground : two minutes’ walk 
from the st-ofice; open fires in_ living 
rooms and rooms. Address Miss Estry. 


R. I. 


Attractive Private Home 


res, 
e sunny rooms, all modern conv entences. 
Address Mrs. W 
RTHUR, 214 Plain St., Columbia, S. C. 


Dorchester Inn Summerville, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ILLE, PA. — THE 

ET—A mountain health resort. 

Fine climate.Convalescents and semi-invalids. 
Booklet. Rates #10 and up per week. 

Mover, M D.. Mountain Sunset P. O., Pa. 


AIKEN, 8S. C. 


MAGNOLIA INN, a modern family hote!. Write 
for rates and booklet to Henry 


SOUTH CAROLINA hotel; mild climate; golt, hunting, riding, 
fete. Baths, steam heat. open fires, excellent 
table. JOHN R. MACDONALD. 


Ideal health and 
pleasure resort. 


VIRCINIA 


uscH, Prop. 


THE WALTER 


This nearest, largest, best of the Werners- 
ville Resorts has its own t-office. 
Walters Park, Pa. booklet. 


conveniences. 
couples. 


Attractive Winter Home 


Private family. 
No sick persons or og ae Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 214, Summerville, S 


Bright View under t the 


_ Delightful Winter home. Modern conven- 
iences, hot water heat, sun gallery overloo 
ing Hampton Roads. Illustrated circular. 


Two 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Holds 
gs No Displacement. 
“HOLD-F AST Perspiration Proof. 
The LATEST 
“HOLD-FAST’— 
YOUR NAME and address PRINTED 
10,000 times in the Mail Buyers’ Direc- 
logs, Magazines, Books, Papers, ete., 
etc. We invented this and have s«tisfied 
200,000 customers. Send 20c. at once to be in 


Feels Comfortable. 
Send stamped envelope for sample. 
tory and sent to 10,000 firms all over the world 
1%7 BIG issue and geta BIG MAIL YREE, 


Try KIN G’S || Easily Adjasted. 
KING’S 
KING’S HOLDFAST CO., 14 BE, Young Bldg., Troy, N.Y. 
so they can send you Free Samples, Cata- 
Y ALLEN, The Mail Man, Dept. F 157, Kennedy, N. Y. 


Pinecliff Butter 


THE FINEST QUALITY 
Wrapped in \ pound prints, ready for the table without 
cutting. Carefully packed and shipped direct to consumer, 
by prepaid express. 
5 Ibs. $2.25, 12 lbs. $4.75, 25 lbs. $9.50—Cash or C. 0. D. 
PINECLIFF DAIRY, TAUGHANNOCK FALLS, N. Y. 


GIPSY SMITH’S 


HYMNAL 


Including CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Revival So and 
400 others used by the Great E nglish Evangelist. 


Boards $25, Cloth $30 per 100, 30c. and 35c. by Mall 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Performances 


The Ben Greet Players 
text. of t 

dress. BEN GREET, care Senter Jordan, Empire Theater, N. Y. 


For chops, steaks, etc., add to the gravy one or two tablespoonsful of 


PERRINS’ SAUCE 


before pouring it over the meat. 
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THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


The rate for notices in this Department is Seven Cents for each word, number, and initial in the advertisement, 
including those in te address. If you desire to have answers sent in care of The Outlook and forwarded 


to you, twenty-five cents is charged for the address. 


The first word of each advertisement is set in capitals, with- 


out extra charge; other words may be set in capitals if desired at fourteen cents for each word. Orders should 
be sent with remittance at least ten days before the date of The Outlook in which you desire the Want to appear. 


AND ROOMS 


son, Dalhous.e, N. B., 
house. 


BOARD 


DOCTOR Fe ] 
Canada, will take four patients into his 
Comfortable home for sick cr invaiid. 

FIRST class country BOARD in FLOR. 
IDA, $6.00 per week. Healthful location. 
©. K. Orange Grove, Clarcona, F 

DELICATE CHILDREN,.—I wil, re- 
ceive into my home one or two chi.dren. 
Those who need special care, physically or 
mentally, aerepted., Dr. Warren A. F.odman, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


._BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


RUBAIYVAT of JOHN ROCKEFEL 
LER. His epartted lever 

tti igrams, Artistica ound. and- 
some present for CHRISTMAS. S0c. A. 
DOREMUS, Fremont, Ohio. 


KERAMIC Studio, a monthly magazine 
for the potter, china painter, and craftsman. 
$4.00a year. 40c.a number. CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS FOR THE CHINA PAINTER. 
* The Book of Roses,” $3.00, postpaid. ** The 
Book of Fruit,” $3.00, postpaid. Studies for 
the china painter and watercolor artists. Send 
for free catalog of color studies and com- 
plete lis: of books. _Keramic Studio Publish- 
ing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

BOOKS BOUGHT-Single books or libra- 
ries. Perhaps you inherited some old books 
and want to turn them into money. Send 
stamp for details. Niel Morrow Ladd Book 
Co. (inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MAGAZINES at CUT RATES. Large 
catalog FREE. Pittman Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SANITARY and DUSTLESS HOUSE 
CLEANING. For sale — Portable Com- 

ressed Air House Cleaning Wagons and 
Machinery sold to responsible parties to 
operate in cities of from five thousand inhabi- 
tants upwards. Each Portable Cleaning Plant 
‘as an earning capacity of from $50.00 to 
70.00 per day, at a_cost of about $8.00 per 
lay. Capital required from $2,000.00 upwards. 
stationary Residential Plants also from 
350.00 upwards. Over 100 companies oper- 
ating our system. We are the pronesss in 
the Cusheens. and will prosecute all infringers. 
State references. dress General Com- 

ressed Air House Cleaning Co., 4454 Olive 
Sh St. Louis, Mo. 

AN opportunity is offered to join a grou 
of experienced grain raisers in real estate an 

in development in Canadian wheat belt. 

nvestors may expect 16% yearly; after ten 
years their principal wil: be returned; until 
then they hold first mortgage on land {Pro 
moters only receive half of profits. rite 
immediately. Canada, 41 West Mth St. 

CONTROL your job by owning it. Some- 
body’s money and brains will take advantage 
of this opportunity to buy a g publishing 
business. Profit 000 t year. Price 

12,000. Terms. merson P, Harris, 253 

roadway, New York. 

COLLEGE for sale. Annual net proceeds 
$5,000.00. Address 5,619, Outlook. 


WANTED—A GOOD BUSINESS man 


with $5,000 to ae capital, in a d, re- 
liable, straightforward, profitable business. 
References exchanged U LL details cheer- 


fully furnished. Address 5,615, Outlook. 


PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MAN- 
AGER WANTED at once, who will take 
$20,00) stock in business capitalized at $100,- 
000, manufacturing an article in universal use, 
the best of its kind on the market. Heavily 
advertised in pry women’s magazines. 
Additional capital to be used in pushing busi- 
ness. An unusual opportunity for a high 
grade, energetic man capable of producing 

usiness. Principals only address Thomas 
612 Wilder Bidg., Rochester, 


LEGITIMATE, original attractive. 
profitable enterprise. I invest $2,500, n 

able, honest partner with equal amount to 
take active charge. Highest references given 


and required. 5,602, Outlook, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GOOD business man wanted as partner in 
old concern doing printing, lithographing 
illustrated catalogues, and ail that kind o 
work. Must buy interest. Address 5,423, 
Uutlook. 


ASSISTANT manager wanted by old con- 
struction company. Always pays dividends. 
No technical experience requir Mercan- 


tile rating $100.40 Al. Address 5,622,Outlook. 


ACTIVE business partner_wanted for es- 
tablished, paying company. Salary $2,000 to 
$4,500. Investment $5,000 to $25,100 necessary. 
Investigation and audit allowed. _ Business 
Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, N. Y 


MANAGERS wanted in connection with 
our system of stores in principal Pacific Coast 
cities, High-grade, forceful men with sell- 
ing ability, address Pacific Syndicate Stores 
Company, 1031 Ellis St., San Francisco. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


SCRATCHING caused by ECZEMA is 
humanely and gently prevented by use o 
““HAND-I-HOLD” BABE MITS. Thumb 
Sucking cured by same method. Free book- 
et. ‘larke & Co., 24 Summer Street, 
Soston, Mass. 


FOR THE HOME 


_ TWELVE cents buys pronunciation game. 

Supt. Schools, Hanover, Mass. 

_MYSTIC CREAM cures chapped hands 

like magic. No grease. Your address on 

postal brings free sample. Ogden & Shimer, 
liddletown, N. Y. 


AGENTS.—Sliding Furniture Shoe, pat- 
ented Aug. 7, 1%. Sold in every home and 
hotels, Cannot wear holes in carpets nor 
mar the finest floors—all casters do. Big 
profits. Write for special offer. Fair Mfg. 
Co., 6612 Fifth St., Kacine, Wis. 


BALSAM Fir Sachet; healthful ; contains 
health properties Balsam Northern w . 
By mail l0cents. Address Balsam Fir Sachet 
Company, Walker, Minn. 

KODAK WORK MINUS DELAY. 
Developing and printing. Prompt delivery. 
Work returned postpaid. High grade, per- 
manent bromide enlargements. Send for bar- 
gain and mail order lists. Chas. H. Loeber, 
13 East 17th St., New York. 

“ MRS. Tubbs’s Telegram,” ** Mrs. Bagg’s 
Bargain Day. and 3 other royalty plays, 25 
cts. each. . McDowell Rice, Worthington, 
21ass. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE; correspondence 
courses; booklet free. American School 
Home Economics, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 
Business Situations 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS 
LETTER-WRITING by mail from. man 
who built up half-a-million dollar business. 
Big demand for good Cosrespondents. Pros- 
ectus free. Page-Davis School of Business 
tter-Writing, Dept. 132, Chicago, II. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


GRADUATE wanted, female, to teach ele- 
mentary French, college properasory, 
Exceptionally desirable position. The Hop- 
kins’ Educational Agency, 1 Union Square. 
Other positions on file. 

$23.400 represents the annual salaries of 
positions now open on our books. Free regis- 
tration. ** No position—no pay.”’ Registra- 
tion form O sent on —— The Kinsley- 
Drake Company, 245 Broadway, New York. 

TEACH ERS—We put our successful rec- 
ord of 26 years back of you. Let us place you. 
Write toa The New Century eachers’ 
Bureau, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. \ 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 


WANTED, in family of two adults, con- 
genial young person who would appreciate 
ag home and its priveses without 
hard work. In New York City. Moderate 


\X. Harbac 


compensation. Address Permanent, 5,606, 
Qutlook. 


HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 

WANTED—In West Virginia, nursery 
governess for four children, ages 4 to Il 
yom} attend school; light chamber work, 
£04, Outlook. 

WANTED—A lady of. education and re. 
finement to direct household and be com. 
panton to girl of thirteen years, in widower’s 
amily consisting of father and daughter ; twe 
servants employed. College pre. 
ferred, but person must be well educated and 
of some experience. State age. References 
given and required. 5,610, Outlook. 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
mother’s helpers, companions, etc., address 
Miss Richards, 50 Olive St., Providence, K. |. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 

YOUNG woman would lhe position as 
private secretary, Companion, or kindergarten 

overness. Address Re 606 Carondelet, Les 

ngeles, California. 

COM PANION., governess, chaperon girls, 
saleswoman, store shopping ; musical ; expe- 
rienced. References. 5,601, Outlook. 


SUCCESSFUL office and financial man- 
ager, treasurer large jobbing house, wishes 
for personal reasons to ke a sirab 
change. Can invest moderate amount. Ex- 
ceptional references. 5,614, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


WANTED-— Position as governess or com- 
panion. References. 5,618, Outlook. 


REFINED, cultured lady, with excellent 
references, desires position as governess, com- 
panion, or managing housekeeper, Including 
the education of motherless children, in any 
city, country, or ranch. 5,611, Outlook, 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 
REFINED. young lady desires position 
as companion or private secretary. Kefer- 
ences exchanged. State salary. 5427 Outlook. 


W ANTED—Position to care for invalid or 
elderly lady. Experienced. Miss Payne, 
306 Chauncey St., Brooklyn. 

A young woman, accustomed to traveling, 
would go as traveling companion during the 
winter for expenses. 5,620, Outlook. 

LADY of experience desires position man- 

ing housekeeper, institution, school. 5,616, 

utlook. 

EXPERIENCED 
gagement. 5,599, Out 

GENERALLY useful sound old man 
wantsahome. Services free. 5,407, Outlook. 
. MANAGING housekeeper, hotel, school, 
institution, or family. Experienced. Refer- 
ences. 5,600, Outlook. 

LADY desires position as companion or 
housekeeper. Unexceptionable reterence. Ad- 
dress Miss West, 6370 Overbrook Ave., Phila. 

AN American woman of Swedish birth, ac- 
customed to travel. thoroughly experienced 
in buying for and directing a large household, 
connected for fourteen years with fashionable 
dressmaking establishment, desires a situa- 
ton, companion or housekeeper. 5,615, 

utlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHOPPING—Samples sent. Orders filled 
promptly. Suits and hats to order. Highest 
references. M. W.-Wightman & Co.. 44 West 

St.. New York. 

MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, film 
views, magic lanterns, slides, and similat 
wonders for sale. Catalogue tree. We also 
buy magic picture machines, films, slides, etc. 

, 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BUSINESS TRAINING FREE to stv- 
dents taking our new method, home stucy 
courses, in stenography or bookkeeping. 
Under Rergonal direction of active business 
men. Graduates assisted to high-grade posi- 
tions. Write International Commercial Bu- 


matron open for en- 
look. 


' reau, Dept. D, Box 143. Chicago. 
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THE, OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


The rate for notices in this Department 1s Seven Cents for each word, number, and initial in the advertisement, 


including those in the address. lf you desire to havé amswers sent in care of The Outlook and forwarded 


to you, twenty-five cents ts charged for the address. 


The first word of cach advertisement is set in capitals, with- 


out extra charge; other words may be set in capitals if desired at fourteen cents for each word. Orders should 
be sent with remittance at least ten days before the date of The Outlook in which you desire the Want to appear. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SCHOOL for TRAINED ATTEND 
ANTS, 45 Centre Street, Orange, New Jer- 
sey. Superintendent, Miss Strong. Five 
months’ course. Fee $100, includin 
board, lodging, uniforms, and books. 
further information apply to school. 


THE Elizabeth General Hospital Training 
School for Nurses, twelve miles from New 
York, has a few vacancies for young women, 
three-year course. In addition to mainte- 
nance, nurses receive $8.00 per month first 
year, $9.00 per month second year, and $10.00 
per month last year. After being graduated 
employment may be readily secured at the 
rate of $25.00 per week. Diplomas from this 
Hospital are recognized in State of New 
York. For information apply Elizabeth Gen- 
eral Hospital, Elizabeth, N. J. 

THE HAPPY HABIT, SAVING, a little 
book full of NEW maxims on saving. Wiil 
interestanyone, Tencents. C. E. Auracher, 
Lisbon, lowa. 

INCRE ASE your earning power by learn- 

a 


ing to write advertisements. cts sent free. 
Pawe-Davis Co., Dept. 32,9 Wabash Ave., 


tuition, 
For 


Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAKE money selling to your neighbors 
fine teas, coffees, olive oil, Price list free. 
Write Importers, 670 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

LAMENESS and aches are greatly re- 
lieved by Arthur & Arthur Liniment. It wil! 
pay you to send 25 cents fora bottle. A good 
remedy to keep in the 348 West 12th 
St.. New Yor 


MUSICAL 
GENUINE bargains in high-grade upricht 


pianos. Slightly used imstruments : 12 Stein- 
ways from $350 up; 6 Webers from $25" up; 
9 Krakawers from J)up: 7 Knabes from 
$250 up; 3 Chicsereaa from $250 up; also 
ordinary second-hand U prights, $75 up; also 
10 very fine Parlor Grand pianos at about half. 
Write fot full particulars. Cash or easy month- 
ly payments. Lyon & Healy, 40 Adams St., 
Chicago. We ship everywhere on approval. 
SON G-POEMS and music published on 
royalty, introduced and popularized. Music 
written or perfected. Send MSS. for exami- 
nation Copyright secured in your name. 
Music Pub. Co., 215 Enterprise 


Use 
com 
touch, deadens sound, improves letters and 
carbons, saves t 


Ble, , Chicago. 


OFFICE APPLIANCES 


VE your typewriter. Get better results. 
our Typewriter Backing Sheets. | 
sition of linen, gum and paper: easier 


yRe and roller, makes o 
roller and type like new, tells when near 
bottom of paper, saves time. etc. y mau, 
postpaid, letter or legal size, $1.00. Sample 10c. 
Agents wanted. Bratton Rice & Co., Colum- 
bus Saving and Trust Bidg., Columbus, O. 
TYPEWRITERS, all makes, For - 
gain list write W. A, Whitehead, 30 La 
St.. Chicago. 


PATENTS AND PATENT 
LAWYERS 
PROTECT your idews. Send for Inv 


or’s Primer. Milo B. Stevens & Co., 991 1 
St., Washington, D. C.. Established 1864, 
Branches, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit. 


WOMEN’S GOODS 


TENNESSEE Pearls, Stickpins $1.00, 
Hatpins $4.00, Postpaid. Money back 
lan.”’ Write us. Tennessee Pearl Co., 
noxville, Tenn. 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE 


DEPARTMENT 


HE OUTLOOK 
for December eighth 
contains THE OvuTLooK 
List or TRusTwoRTHY 
Reat Estate AGENTS. 


CALIFORNIA 


kK entfield, Marin Co., 50 minutes’ ride 
X\ from San Francisco; most beautiful cli- 
mate in California. Southern California is 
made beautiful by man, Northern California 
is made more beautiful by nature. J. E. 
Lewts, Real Estate Agt. 


CANADA 


oR SALE or Rent on Lake Mem- 
phremagog, Canadian end, 75 acres, ail 
lake frontage : contains one homestead house, 
farm buildings, and one summer cottage. 
k.. Goff Penny, 345 Peel >t., Montreal, Can. 


SONNECTICUT 


6°" n. Valley tobacco farm, fully equipped. 
M odern dwelling, every convenience, also 
farmhouse; trolley at door. Paying large profit. 
Sure money maker; twenty-one thousand, 
haitcashy Box 770, Hartioru, Conn. 


KANSAS 


NEW YORK 


LET ME SHOW YOU 


an 8% investment in 


RUSSELL CO., KANSAS 
3,220 acres at $20.50 
No trade or commission considered. 
L. C. WALBRIDGE, Russell, Kansas. 


__ MASSACHUSETTS 
FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


[llustrated circular free unos receipt of address 
P, F. Letanp, 21 Minot Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 
Lakewood, N. J. For Bent, house 


with 7 bedrooms, 2 
baths, attractively fernished; linen, silver. 
blankets, if wanted; BD. St situation ; electric 
lights, open fires. $1,000 tor season. Address 
Owner, 613 Madison Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 


A Tremendous Hurry 


Owner’s plans necessitate sale previous to 

15th of White Plams modern resi- 
ence; 14 rooms, 2 baths, steam, electricity, 

gas; ground space 12 city lots. $11, 

OWNER ASKS US— 

“ How much is it worth to YOU to insure 

me such a speedy sale.” We say you shouldn’t 

hesitate. 

COOLEY & WEST. Inc. 

White Plains Phone 413 


PORTO RICO 


10-AcreOrange Grove 


3 years old, and house site for a winter home 
in PORTO RICO forsale. $4.00. 
Address 8,829, Outlook, _ 


ALL THE ORANGES 


Gentleman's home on elevated ground ; large, 
hght, airy rooms, open fires, double floors, 
bay windows, baths, few modern plumbing ; 
elegant stable, driveway, lawn, trees, shrubs, 
garden. Easy terms te quick purchaser. 
WITHROW & ANGIER. 372 Main St. 
(East Orange Station near City Hall.) 
k.ast Orange, N. |. 


Village Farm For Sale 


In LITCHFIELD, CONN. 

The property known as the “ Cummings 
Place,”’ consisting of 10 acres of choice land, 
southern exposure, fine garden. fruit trees, 
shade trees, etc., nearly new 12-room house, 
hot and cold water, bath, closet, etc., new 
stables, with ample sheds. All buildings sup- 
plied with city water. Locatedafew minutes’ 
walk from the Center, and in one of t: e very 
best neighborhoods. As this property must 
be sold, it is a rare opportunity for any one 
tv obtain a desirable summer (or permanent) 
home in the village of Litchfield, at a moder- 
ate price. The closest inspection invited from 
any one interested. Particulars, price, etc., 
upon application to WM. ‘I. MARSH or 
W. G. GRANNISS, Litchfield, Conn. 


CEORCIA 
Furnished Houses 


FOR RENT, on the hill near Country 
Club, Bon Air and Hampton Terrace hotels. 


NEW YORK 
In the Adirondacks 


Pure air, pure water, unsurpassed climate. 
Attractive ‘urnished Cettages for rent. 
Modern pl umbing, heating, and electric lights. 
Camps and Camp Sites. 

GEO. V. W. DURYVEE 
Real Estate, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’s, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake Placid, apply to the Real 
Estate Agent at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
WILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Aiken, So. Carolina 


Attractive Furnished House to rent for sea- 
son, Six bedrooms, furnace, open fireplaces, 
modern improvements. Address M. A. H., 
138 Marlboro St., Suite 3, Boston, 


VIRCINIA 


VIRGINIA ESTATES 


We have some fine Farms and Colonial 
Estates for sale. These old places are going 
fast. Some have historic associations. Write 
us about them, One fine estate in the famous 
valley of the James, 90 acres fine land ; one 

is 


brick mansion ; good out-buildings ; beautify 
views ; convenient to railroad station. T 
lace offered cheap. Send 5c. stamps for 
iterature. Pictures sent for l0c. in stamps. 
F. H. BALL, Mer. LAND CO., 
Box O, Columbia, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


30 Vears Selling 


COUNTRY 


PROPERTY ONLY 


Farms, Residences. Cotten , Hotels, Stores, 
etc., everywhere. atalog free. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
REAL ESTATE 


Fortunes are being made in real estate at 
Charleston, the capital city of West Virginia, 
and the must resourceful town of its size in 
the United States. Located in the midst of 
the 
ticulars write THE 


reatest coal field in the State. 


For 
OWEN REA 
West V 


Address CLARENCE E. CLARK 
Real Estate Agent Augusta, Ga. 


Owners wishing to seil call or write. 
& WELLS 95T 


COMPANY, Charleston, 
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THE OUTLOOK DEPARTMENT 


Day Problems 


In Preside Roosevelt’s recent Message to Con- 
gress special stress was laid upon four subjects as of 
vital and paramount importance. These subjects were 
strongly urged upon the attention of the American 
people for sober and prompt consideration. To aid 
in this The Outlook will next week begin to publish 
a series of carefully prepared special articles and will 
accompany them with editorial comment and sugges- 
tion. The series will comprise the following papers: 


The Problem Enormous Fortunes 


A discussion of the inheritance tax as a remedy, by PHILIP S. 
Post, of the Illinois bar. 


A study of the advantages and disadvantages of this form of . 
taxation, by Puiip S. Post. 


The People and the Corporations 


By the Hon. Peter S. Grosscup, Judge of the United States 
Criminal Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 


Race Riots and Lynch Law 


Two articles presenting divergent views, by Mr. Hooper 
ALEXANDER, of the Georgia bar, and Professor J. E. CuTLER, 
of the University of Michigan. 


| 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Established half a century 


Annua 


Registered Trade Mark 


Sale 


At ‘“‘The Linen Store” 


Our Annual Sale of Household Linens, French Lingerie, etc., will commence on 
Wednesday, January 2d, and continue, as heretofore, throughout the month. 

As Linens of all kinds have been steadily advancing in price for more than a year 
past, and as we believe they will continue to advance for some time to come, this sale 
will offer a most favorable opportunity to~secure goods of the very best quality at 


especially advantageous prices. 


Table Cloths and Napkins, 
Embroidered Table Linens, 


Hemstitched Sheets and Pillow Cases, 


The lines offered include : 


Towels and Towelings, 
Bed Spreads, Quilts and Blankets, 
French Lingerie. 


32-page booklet, gioing details and prices, mailed free on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO:, 14 W. 23d Street; N. Y. 


Bs 
j 


“Saved 20 Times Its Cost” 
“Tam writing pale," says E. C. Parmelee, Highlands, 


N. J., “ by the light of one of your Angle Lamps. In fact 
I would not think of using any other light. They are the 
lamps. everrone who has seen mine is impressed with 
them. Why I have saved at least 20 times their cost in 
oil, burners, chimneys, and ‘ cuss words.’ ” 

The Angle Lamp is not an improvement on the old style 
lamp but an entirely new principle of oil lighting which 
has made common kerosene (or coal oil) the most satis- 
factory of all lighting methods. Safer and more reliable 
than gasolene, or acetylene, yet as convenient to operate 
as gas or electricity. 


The Angle Lamp 


is lighted and extinguished like gas. May be turned high or low 
without odor, No smoke, no danger. Filled while lighted and 
without moving. Requires filling but once or twice a week. It 

S a room with its beautiful, soft. mellow light, that has no 
equal. Write for our catalog 31 and our proposition fora 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Write for our catalog 31 listing 32 varieties of The Angle Lamp 
from $1.8) up, now—before you_forget it—before you turn this 
leat—for it gives you the benefit of our ten years of experience 
with all lighting methods. 


THE ANGLE MPG, CO., 78-80 Murray Street, New York 


The picturesque environment 
of the beautiful winter resorts 
along the classic shores of the 


has made these the centre for 
cultured and leisurely travel. 
The 


White Star Line 


is the medium of communica- 
tion between New York or 
Boston and the charming 
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The struggle between the 
Vatican and the French 
Government. defines itself 
with increasing distinctness as funda- 
mental. The French Government and 
the French nation—if the vote in the 
Assembly last Friday and the results of 
recent elections are to be taken as 
expressing the will of the nation—are 
determined upon the separation of 
Church and State. The Pope, on the 
other hand, holds that the separation of 
Church and. State is wholly evil and 
intolerable. This issue underlies all 
questions of manner or method, and the 
Vatican has apparently determined to 
make the fight on this ground to the 
bitter end. During the past week there 
has been very little disorder, although 
evidences of deep feeling are present in 
many quarters. No excitement is reported 
in any of the large cities, and the dis- 
orders which have occurred in various 
localities are negligible. It looks very 
much as if the nation, as a whole, were 
looking on without any passionate inter- 
est while the fight between the Govern- 
ment and the Vatican progresses. A 
number of ecclesiastics, including the 
Archbishop of Paris, have been ejected 
from their residences. Inalmost all cases, 
owing to the attitude of the priests, the 
ejection has been made under duress, 
though in no case with violence. Ina 


The French 
Situation 


very few institutions the doors of build 


ings have been barricaded, and the gen- 
darmes compelled to break in, in order 
to gain admission. In a considerable 
number of parishes the law of 1881, 
requiring that application be made for 
authorization in the case of all public 
meetings, has been complied with. The 
Vatican has sent a formal protest to 
the Great Powers denouncing the expul- 
sion from France of the acting repre- 
sentative of the Vatican in that country, 
and characterizing the seizure of corre- 


spondence and the discovery of the 
cipher used in secret communications 
as in contravention to diplomatic usage 
and fair play between naticns. The 
modifications of and additions to the law 
of 1905 proposed by the Government and 
outlined in The Outlook last week— 
the abolition of pensions to the clergy, 
sthe liquidation of church property, the 
expulsion of clergy thought dangerous 
to the public peace, the authorization 
of the Government to treat recalcitrant 
clergy as subjects of a foreign power— 
were debated during a sitting of the 
Assembly which lasted more than seven 
hours without intermission on Friday of 
last week, in the course of which M. 
Briand, Minister of Public Worship, 
declared that the separation of Church 
and State is already accomplished ; that 
the churches are open, there is no relig- 
ious budget, the priests are no longer func- 
tionaries of the State, and the country is 
calm and is with the Government in its 
policy. This declaration was supported 
by a vote of 413 to 266 in favor of the 
Government bill. The total vote included 
all but twelve of the entire membership of 
the Chamber. Readers of The Outlook 
will be greatly interested in the views 
of a number of representative American 
Catholics which appear in another place ; 
they touch the fundamental question 
of the separation of Church and State 
without reference to the questions of 
manner and method. 


Bryce The selection of Mr. 

James Bryce as British 
Ambassador at Washington will com- 
mand the hearty approval of Americans, 
whom Mr. Bryce understands better than 
any other Englishman except possibly 
his colleague, Mr. John Morley. The 
selection of a member of the Cabinet to 


represent Great Britain in this country 
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shows a determination to maintain the 
fullest, clearest, and most friendly under- 
standing between the two Governments, 
an understanding already well estab- 
lished, and the continuance of which 
ought to be a part of the fixed policy of 
both countries. Mr. Bryce represents 


diplomacy in its latest highest devel- 


opment, as the interpretation of the feel- 
ings and purposes of nations rather than 
of dynasties, and as substituting direct- 
ness, frankness, and full statements in 
place of conventional indirection, finesse, 
and, in too many cases, falsehood. ‘Two 
or three important books which have 
recently appeared have shown the old 
diplomacy, which Mr. Hay did much to 
break up, as a highly developed art of 
concealment, intrigue, and falsehood. 
Mr. Bryce will speak frankly for the 
British people to the American people, 
and he will use the language of one 
clearly understanding both peoples. He 
ranks with de ‘Focqueville and von Holst 
among the foremost interpreters of Amer- 
ican conditions, American constitutional 
organization and development, and the 
growth and spirit of the American peo- 
ple. He will be welcomed 2s an Am- 
bassador, and still more cordially as a 
friend of the country. 


Controversy over the 
President’s action in 
dismissing without honor 
soldiers of the Twenty-fifth Infantry 
still rages. ‘Those who oppose the dis- 
missal have shifted their ground. At 
first they declared that the President 
had exceeded his Constitutional powers ; 
now, practically abandoning this point, 
they assert that murder was never com- 
mitted, or, if it was, that it was not com- 
mitted by soldiers, or at least that if 
soldiers did commit murder the fact has 
not been sufficiently established. In his 
message to Congress, sent in response 
to a resolution of the Senate, the Presi- 
dent restates the facts: ‘The evidence 
of many witnesses of all classes was 
conclusive to the effect that the raiders 
were negro soldiers,” says the President. 
He explains that the circumstantial evi- 
dence regarding the bullets, shells, and 
chips—which showed that the firearms 


The Affair 


at Brownsville 
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used were the new service rifles obtain- 
able only from the army—is merely cor- 
roborative, as is also the fact that some 
of the bullet-holes which were found in 
the houses show that some of the shots 
must have been fired from the fort, and 
that no bullet-holes appear in the struc- 
ture of the fort. General A. B. Net- 
tleton, a Civil War veteran, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and 
for twenty years a trustee of Oberlin 
College, in_a letter confirms this evi- 
dence. One cottage where a _ chil 
dren’s party had just been held “ was 
riddled by United States bullets, fired 
by United States soldiers, from United 
States Springfield rifles.” The chief 
of the Brownsville police, who was an 
eye-witness, is wearing an empty sleeve 
because he was shot by Federal sol- 
diers, and an unoffending citizen lies 
dead, shot down while attempting to 
‘escape. “The effort to confute this 
testimony so far,” comments the Presi- 
dent, ‘“‘ has consisted in the assertion or 
implication that the townspeople shot 
one another in order to discredit the 
soldiers—an absurdity too gross to need 
discussion and unsupported by. a shred 
of evidence.” Now, these criminal sol- 
diers, adds the President, were “not 
school-boys on a frolic. They were full- 
grown men, in the uniform of the United 
States Army, armed with deadly weap- 
ons, sworn to uphold the laws of the 
United States.” The chatter about 
peaching”’ or “ squealing” on “ pals” 
under such circumstances the President 
treats with deserved contempt. The 
soldiers who stand by fellows who are 
criminals are not fit to wear the uniform 
as protectors of the American people. 
Senator Foraker, who is an exceedingly 
able lawyer, argued before the Senate 
that the evidence was not sufficient 
to prove the soldiers’ guilt before a court 
of justice. “Congress has always been 
careful,” he noted, “to provide that no 
man found guilty of an offense should 
be punished otherwise than as Congress 
might direct.” He said that instead of 
“scores” of eye-witnesses, of whom the 
President speaks, there were really but 
twenty-one mentioned, and only eight who 
actually saw the shooting. (Incidentally 
we might ask how many eye-witnesses 
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Senator Foraker thinks are necessary to 
establish a fact.) Their testimony, he 
announces, is “ utterly unsatisfactory ”’— 
to him. This exceedingly able lawyer, 
however, fails to observe that the Presi- 
dent’s action was not in the nature of a 
penalty ; it was the removal of a pub- 
lic danger. Certain newspapers have 
likened the incident to the Dreyfus case 
and the execution of the Salem witches. 
These parallels do credit to journalistic 
imagination. We have yet to hear that 
a single one of the murderers has been 
incarcerated on a desert island or shame- 
fully executed. 


9. 


One of the most unfortunate 
aspects of the affair has 
been the general willingness 
of the negro press and negro organiza- 
tions to cast the fortunes of the whole 
race in with these negro criminals and 
their accessories. A negro magazine in 
Boston prints a collection of extracts 
from negro newspapers commenting on 
the affair. Without exception these 
papers come to the defense of the sol- 
diers, and some of them bitterly attack 
the President. The following may be 
taken as representative of them all: 


The action of President Roosevelt in dis- 
missing in disgrace from the army three 
companies of the Twenty-fifth Infantry be- 
cause the men refused to be common tattle- 
tales and disclose the identity of some one 
of their members who had been shooting up 
the town of Brownsville, Texas, is unpreve- 
dented in the history of the army of the 
United States. It is a matter of history 
that some member of a battalion did kill a 
man in Brownsville, and it was the specific 
duty of the Government to send detectives 
to Brownsville and to the barracks and have 
them ferret out the guilty parties. Failing 
in that, the matter odd have been dis- 
missed for lack of evidence.—The Kentucky 
Standard, Lexington, Kentucky. 


False 
Counselors 


One negro paper urges that no “ Afro 
Americans ” enlist to take the places of 
the discharged soldiers. The accusa- 
tion has been brought against the negro 
race that it stands solidly behind every 
member of the race in any issue that 
may arise between him and society, 
whether he is in the right or the wrong. 
These ill-advised negro counselors, and 
their less excusable white apologists, are 
following the very surest method of justi- 
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fying this charge. As a matter of fact, 
we believe there are many negroes who 
are eager to see negro offenders dealt 
with justly. They could do no greater 
service to their race than boldly to speak 
out their minds now. 


In contrast to the un- 
wise racial feeling ex- 
hibited by these apolo- 
gists for unworthy negro soldiers, the 
events following the riots in Atlanta are 
most encouraging. ‘The grave disturb- 
ance which resulted in the killing of 
innocent, some of them exemplary, 
negroes, has incited the best people of 
both races to a movement characterized 
by justice, mutual forbearance, and 
mutual service. Dr. Booker Washington 
two weeks ago told in our columns the 
story of this movement. With his char- 
acteristic spirit he emphasized the part 
which the people not of his race were 
taking to promote co-operation between 
whites and blacks. There is another 
side to that story; it is the part which 
the colored people of Atlanta have taken. 
A committee of ten leading white citizens, 
appointed at a public meeting, held con- 
ferences with leading negro preachers 
and business men. As a consequence, 
besides the white organization a negro 
organization was formed. Before the 
middle of December this body had nearly 
two thousand members. A negro com- 
mittee has been working in co-operation 
with the white committee to secure 
justice. This negro committee has not 
only called to the attention of the white 
committee cases of alleged injustice to 
negroes, but it has also reported eases 
of injustice done by negroes to whites. 
Until lately, at least, in no single instance 
has the negro committee reported a case 
that was even doubtful; and the white 
committee has, after investigation, in- 
dorsed the representation made by the 
negro committee. In performing this serv- 
ice the committee of negroes has acted 
quietly, with no bad feeling, with scrupu- 
lous impartiality, and on a high plane of 
intelligence and morals. This is the 
testimony of one of the leading citizens of 
Atlanta, conspicuous in the organization 
among the whites. One instance is worthy 
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of special mention. Dr. Washington told 
the story of a negro named Glenn, who 
was arrested on the charge of criminal 
assault. He was identified by the victim, 
and the committee of whites acted with 
the view of seeing that he was hanged 
quickly and quietly. Two members of 
the committee, however, who were ap- 
pointed as counsel for the defendant, 
after sending for two of the negro lead- 
ers and after conference with the accused, 
‘became satisfied of his innocence, se- 
cured the best jury to be had, and argued 
his case. The jury, after having retired 
for only a minute, gave their verdict as 
acquittal. The sequel to this is equally 
interesting. During the trial another 
negro by the name of Johnson, to whom 
some of the evidence pointed as the 
guilty party, was arrested. ‘The negro 
committee, after satisfying themselves of 
Johnson’s guilt, asked for an opportunity 
to show their good will toward the white 
committee for their services in the Glenn 
case, and also to show their opposition 
to negrocrime. Their plan was to put 
negroes on the jury that was to try John- 
son, and so give negro jurors an oppor- 
tunity to convict a negro guilty of the 
crime which started the riots. Unfor- 
tunately, the jury had already been im- 
paneled; but if it had not béen too late, 
the proposal of the negro committee 
would have been put into effect. These 
people, black and white, who are thus 
co-operating have well been called “ sol- 
diers of the common good.” ‘They are 
the true “ friends of the negro,” because 
they are the enemies of all crime. Long 
after the hubbub over the Brownsville 
affair is forgotten the effect of their 
undertaking will remain. 


3 Last week the 
Secretary Metcalf’s Report president sub- 


on the Japanese in mitted the re- 
San Francisco 

port of Secre- 

tary Metcalf on the Japanese situation 

in San Francisco, with his own recom- 

mendations. Mr. Metcalf’s report deals 


with three subjects: the boycott main- 
tained during three weeks in October 
against Japanese restaurants in San 
Francisco, assaults on Japanese subjects 
resident in the city, and the school situa- 
tion. Most leaders of the labor organiza- 
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tions disclaimed any knowledge of formal 
action for the boycotting of the restau- 
rants, but admitted’a decided sentiment 
in the unions against them; while no 
official action was taken, however, mem- 
bers were urged in the unions to avoid 
patronizing these restaurants, and men 
employed by one of the unions stood 
in front of the Japanese restaurants 
distributing match-boxes with the label, 
‘White men and women, patronize your 
own race.” Patrons of the restaurants 
were assaulted and windows were broken. 
The owners eventually raised about $350, 
part of which was paid to one of the lead- 
ers of the boycotters, and the boycott 
was discontinued. The chief of police 
declared that every effort would be made 
by him to protect Japanese restaurants 
and to arrest violators of the law; and 


the Secretary.satisfied himself that win- 


dows were broken and stones thrown by 
young men and boys and not by the 
pickets. The report finds that assaults 
have been made on Japanese subjects, 
including two professors in the Imperial 
University of Tokio. These assaults 
were made subsequent to the earthquake 
and fire, and were part of the reign of dis- 
order which has continued in San Fran- 
cisco for several months past. They were 
made, however, not with a view to rob- 
bery, but from a feeling of race hostility. 
The overwhelming sentiment of the State 
is for law and order and for the protec- 
tion of the Japanese in their persons and 
property, and every assurance was given 
by officials that such protection would 
be provided. ‘The Secretary impressed 
upon the acting Mayor and the chief 
of police the duty of giving the Japanese 
the full protection guaranteed them by 
treaty, and declared that if they were 
not able to cope with the situation, or 
were neg igent or derelict, “ the entire 
power of the Federal Government within 
the limits of the Constitution would be 
used, and used promptly and vigorously, | 
to enforce observance of treaties.” 


& 


Regarding the school ques- 
tion, Mr. Metcalf reports that 

for several years the Board of 
Education of San Francisco has been con- 
sidering the advisability of establishing 
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separate schools for Chinese, Japanese, 
and Korean children ; that by resolution 
in May, 1895, the Board of Education 
determined to effect the establishment of 
separate schools “ not only for the pur- 
pose of relieving the congestion at pres- 
ent prevailing in our schools, but also 
for the higher end that our children 
should not be placed in any position 
where their youthful impressions may be 
affected by association with pupils of 
the Mongolian race ;” that in October 
of the same year all principals of schools 
were directed to send all Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Korean children to the Ort 
ental Public School on Clay Street; that 
this action of the Board was largely 
influenced by the activity of the Japa- 
nese and Korean Exclusion League—an 
organization formed to secure the exten- 
sion by Congress of the provisions of 
the existing Chinese Exclusion Act so 
as to include Japanese and Koreans. 
Many protests had previously been re- 
ceived by the Board of Education against 
Japanese being permitted to attend these 
schools; these protests were directed 
mainly against letting Japanese boys and 
men, ranging from sixteen to twenty- 
four years of age, attend primary grades 
and sit beside little children of both 
sexes. When the law went into effect, 
ninety-three Japanese pupils were, at- 
tending the public schools of the city, 
distributed among twenty-three schools 
of the primary grades. Prior to the 
earthquake and fire there were seventy- 
six schools.in San Francisco, of which 
thirty-one were destroyed. Twenty-seven 
temporary structures have been erected, 
making the total number at present 
seventy-two. The Oriental School is in 
the burnt section, and only one Japanese 
student is now attending it. The course 
of instruction is identical with that 
carried on in other schools, and it 
compares favorably with the temporary 
_ structures, but it is very hard to reach, 
and almost impossible for children re- 
siding in remote sections. The Sec- 
retary found the sentiment very strong 
against the practice of Japanese young 
men attending the primary grades, and 
he regards this objection as a reasonable 
one; it is also one easily met by the 
school authorities, 
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The more conservative 
newspapers are united 
in urging that the public schools of Cali- 
fornia are a State and not a Federal insti- 
tution; that the State has the power to 
abolish these schools, and the Federal 
Government would have no right to lift its 
voice in protest; that the State may ex- 
tend the privileges of its schools to aliens 
under such terms as it elects, and the Fed- 
eral Government has no right to question 
its action ; that these schools are intended 
primarily for the education of the citi- 
zens; that if it should be held that the 
discrimination operates in violation of 
the treaty with Japan, or if a new treaty 
with Japan which should forbid such 
discrimination were negotiated, the State 
would exclude from the use of its 
public schools all alien children of 
every nationality, and limit the rights of 
free education to children of its own 
citizens. The feeling of the State has 
been intensified in labor circles by 
reports from the Hawaiian Islands that 
white labor has been almost entirely 
driven from the islands, and that the 
Japanese are gradually forcing small 
white traders out of business. Many of 
the leading educators of the State are 
strongly opposed to the action of the 
San Francisco Board of Education. 
The Japanese are admitted to the Uni- 
versity of California and to Leland Stan- 
ford University. All the teachers con- 
sulted by the Secretary spoke in high 
terms of the Japanese children, declaring 
that they were among the very best of 
their pupils in point of personal cleanli- 
ness, good behavior, and studious spirit. 
The President, in his communication to 
Congress accompanying this report, calls 
attention to the small number of Japa- 
nese children who attend school and 
this testimony regarding their cleanliness 
and good behavior. He declares that 
the Government has directed that suit 
be brought to test the constitutionality 
of the recent action, but that he earnestly 
hopes that the suit will not be necessary, 
and that, as a matter of comity, the citi- 
zens of San Francisco will not deprive 
Japanese children of education. In re- 
gard to the protection of the persons 
and property of the Japanese, he reiter- 
ates Secretary Metcalf’s statement that, 
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in case of the State’s failure to accom- 
plish these ends, the entire power of the 
Federal Government, within the limits of 
the Constitution, will be used promptly 
and vigorously. 


President President Roosevelt’s spe- 
pee ca cial message on the Pan- 
ama Canal was in physical 
form a novelty in that it contained many 
reproductions of photographs. These 
added graphic reality to the animated 
narrative of his inspection trip, which 
was in itself a novel form of Presidential 
activity—and a novelty much to be 
lauded, because it was inspiring to the 
Panama workers, informative to the 
President and thence to the people, and 
in all ways conducive to a better under- 
standing of the tremendous task the 
United States is solving at Panama. 
The substance of the Message amply 
justifies Mr. Roosevelt’s claim that his 
three days ashore, while “not a suffi- 
cient length of time to allow of an ex- 
haustive investigation of the minutiz of 
the work of any single department, still 
less to pass judgment on the engineer- 
ing problems,” was “enough to enable 
me to get a clear idea of the salient fea- 
tures of the great work and of the prog- 
ress that has been made as regards the 
sanitation of the Zone, Colon, and Pan- 
ama, the caring for and housing of the 
employees, and the actual digging of the 
canal.” Indeed, the average man will 
wonder at the number of individual 
things crowded into those three days by 
the extraordinary energy and rapidity of 
the President. Here is his enumeration 
of part of the things done in part of one 
day—at the Culebra cut: 

We watched the different steam shovels 
working; we saw the drilling and blasting ; 
we saw many of the dirt trains (of the two 
different types used), both carrying the earth 
away from the steam shovels and apasitine 
it on the dumps—some of the dumps being 
run out in the jungle merely to get rid of the 
earth, while in other cases on are being 


used for double-tracking the railway and in 
preparing to build the great dams. visited 


many of the different villages, inspecting thor- 
oughly many different buildings—the local 
receiving hospitals, the houses in which the 
unmarried white workmen live, those in which 
the unmarried colored workmen live, also 
the quarters of the white married employees 
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and of the married colored employees, as 
well as the commissary stores, the bath- 
houses, the water-closets, the cook sheds for 
the colored laborers, and the Government 
canteens, or hotels, at which most of the 
white employees take their meals. I went 
through the machine shops. During the day 
I talked with scores of different men—super- 
intendents and heads of departments, divis- 
ions, and bureaus; steam shovel men, ma- 
chinists, conductors, engineers, clerks, wives 
of the American employees, health officer 

colored laborers, colored attendants, an 

managers of the commissary stores where 
food is sold to the colored laborers; wives 
of the colored employees who are married. 


We cannot here summarize the narrative, 
and we earnestly urge a full reading of 
it by all who wish to be able to discuss 
Panama problems intelligently. But we 
may note a few of the larger conclusions 
drawn by the President as a result of 
his observation. 


The President finds 
that Congress was 
wise in preferring 
the Panama route to any other ; that the 
money paid to the French Canal Com- 
pany for work and betterments was a 
good investment; that the preliminary 
work done in sanitation and preparation 
was absolutely essential, and that now 
conditions are such that when contracts 
are let there will be a constantly increas- 
ing amount of performance. ‘The results 
of the sanitation work under Dr. Gorgas 
are “ astounding,” and “the conditions 
as to sickness and death rate compare 
favorably with reasonably healthy locali- 
ties in the United States.” Indeed, it is 
hardly possible that the health showing 
can continue at its present average. 
The hospitals are as good as those at 
home, and black men and white men are 
treated exactly alike. The breeding- 
places of the dangerous mosquitoes have 
been largely destroyed; the town of 
Panama has been paved, and has mod- 
ern hygienic sewer and water service ; 
the town of Colon offers extremely diffi- 
cult problems, but much has been done 
and constant effort and engineering skill 
are being applied to those problems. An 


What the President 
Found 


amusing instance of reckless and dis- 
honest criticism was cited in regard to 
the Colon water reservoir, a photograph 
The critic in 


of which is printed. 
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question specifically stated that there 
was no fit water in the vicinity, and that 
the reservoir would not hold water, any- 
way. Now it is filled with excellent 
drinking-water, and, with typical Ameri- 
can humor, the engineering corps have 
christened a large boat used on the 
reservoir with the name of the critic. 
Colon’s streets are bad, “as bad as 
Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington 
before Grant’s administration,” but they 
are a hundred per cent. better than a 
year ago, and progress is rapid. Com- 
plaints on this and other topics made to 
the President were often honest, though 
sometimes wanton or malicious; but 
when honest they usually proved due to 
failure to appreciate the fact that time is 
necessary in the creation and completion 
of a titanic work in a tropic wilderness, 
Throughout the Canal Zone Mr. Roosevelt 
found asplendid police force, fine schools, 
excellent provision for the six thousand 
white and nineteen thousand coiored 
employees on the Isthmus, but too many 
saloons—a fault to be remedied by a 
new high-license law. In some cases 
the quarters did not seem adequate, and 
there was some complaint that prices 
of supplies were too high; but no large 
undertaking can be carried on without 
individual complaints, and the President, 
after testing these complaints in various 
ways, is sure that the laborers, engineers, 
and officials are well fed, well housed, 
and well paid. The West Indian negro 
laborers are fairly, but only fairly, satis- 
factory; a féw hundred Spaniards em- 
ployed do excellent work; more Span- 
iards and some Italians are to be sought 
for; but in the main, for unskilled work, 
we shall have to rely partly upon negroes 
of the West Indies and partly upon 
Chinese labor—* the American working- 
man in-the United States has no con- 
cern whatever in the question as to 
whether the rough work on the Isthmus, 
which is performed by 4liens in any 
event, is done by aliens from one coun- 
try with a black skin or by aliens from 
another country with a yellow skin.” 
The actual work of construction has 
been pushed in good earnest since the 
type of canal was decided, and in Octo- 
ber the record-breaking amount of three 
hundred and twenty-five thousand cubic 
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yards was excavated. The work may 
best be done by general contractors, if 
fair terms and proper checks upon the 
work can be agreed upon ; the proposals 
now offered are tentative only. The 
President believes that a seven-headed 
commission is a clumsy executive instru- 
ment; that we should have but one 
Commissioner, with such heads of de- 
partments and other officers under him 
as we may find necessary, and that the 
best men in the country should be em- 
ployed as consulting engineers. Of the 
success of this stupendous enterprise, 
which will redound immeasurably to the 
credit of America, will benefit all the 
world, and last for ages to come, the 
President is fully convinced. He depre- 
cates the pessimism of doubting Thom- 
ases, and scores the malicious attacks of 
sensation-mongers, while he expresses the 
heartiest contempt and indignation for 
the outrageous accusations of a few slan- 
derers who have been guilty of sross 
libel “‘upon a body of public servants 
who, for trained intelligence, expert abil- 
ity, high character, and devotion to duty, 
have never been excelled anywhere.” 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, in assigning the 
rising cost of living as the 
reason of its $12,000,000 increase in 
the yearly wages of its employees, al-. 
ready noted in The Outlook, requires 
no labored argument to convince the 
public of the truth and common sense 
underlying its action. The advancing 
price of food products and other neces- 
saries of modern life are facts that 
obtrude themselves unpleasantly in the 
daily lives of all. Commodity prices in 
1906, as recorded by Dun’s Index Num- 
ber, broke the record of twenty years. 
The investigation of retail prices of food 
conducted by the United States Bureau 
of Labor has made it clear that in 1905 
the highest point was reached in the six- 
teen-year period thus far covered by the 
investigation. The advance in food 
when each article is given a weight ac- 
cording to its consumption in the family 
of the workingman was 17.7 per cent. 
between 1896 and 1905. The average 
cost of food per family in 1896, the year 
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of lowest prices in the period, was 
$296.76; in 1895 it was $349.27. In 
most workingmen’s homes expenditure 
for food makes up more than 40 per 
cent. of the family budget. Probably 
no other item in the budget, with the 
possible exception of rent, has increased 
in the same proportion, but most of the 
items show an appreciable increase. In 
certain localities the cost of fuel is 
greater than it was ten years ago. A\l- 
most everywhere rents are higher. On 
the other hand, more men are employed 
in productive industries than ever before, 
the hours of labor are shorter, and the 
pay larger. Not only is the cash wage 
for the short-hour week larger than the 
cash wage formerly received for the 
long-hour week, but it would appear from 
the report of the Bureau of Labor that 
its purchasing power is greater (abso- 
lutely), in spite of the higher prices of 
many commodities. In other words, the 
rise in wages in the whole country more 
than offsets the increased cost of living. 
If this be true as a general statement 
(and we are aware that it seems to be 
contradicted by many specific instances), 
the effect of the recent raising of wages 
by some of the great corporations will 
be to give the man who works with his 
hands a greater share in the products of 
American industry than has ever before 
been his. Beginning with the new year, 
the United States Steel Corporation is 
to add 10 cents to the day’s pay of each 
of its 68,000 common laborers. The 
Standard Oil Company is putting into 
effect an increase of from 5 to 10 per 
cent. in the wages of about 35,000 men. 
An advance of 10 per cent. has been 
granted to 25,000 Fall River cotton-mill 
operatives. Among railway companies, 
besides the Pennsylvania, the New York 
Central, Reading, Alton, St. Paul, Chi- 
cago and Northwestern, Union Pacific, 
Lackawanna, and New Jersey Central 
have either increased wages or reduced 
hours. All the great copper mines of 
the country are paying better wages 
than ever before. It taxes the memory 
of the present generation to recall a 
period of National prosperity in which 
the incomes of so many thousands of 
individuals were enhanced so substan- 
tially in a single year. But at the same 
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time it remains true that the salaried 
man, as distinguished from the wage- 
earner, has gained little or nothing, gen- 
erally speaking, unless it be greater 
assurance of employment. The Bureau 
of Labor has repeatedly called attention 
to the fact that the tendency in this 
country is to advance employees on sal- 
aries less rapidly than those who are 
employed by the day or week and whose 
services are contracted for at frequent 
intervals. It is this class in the com- 
munity that has felt more keenly, per- 
haps, than any other, the increased cost 
of food. The pay of civil service em- 
ployees at Washington has remained 
practically stationary since the Civil 
War. The Government is now experi- 
encing difficulty in getting properly quali- 
fied men to take clerkships at the salaries 
offered, and a bill has been introduced 
in Congress increasing all departmental 
salaries 10 percent. While a horizontal 
increase of this kind would serve to per- 
petuate many of the old inequalities and 
absurdities for which the Government’s 
salary list is notorious, it is undoubtedly 
true that large numbers of faithful and 
efficient employees are receiving rela- 
tively less to-day than they received 
twenty years ago for services at least as 
valuable as those that they rendered 
then; and what is true of Government 
clerks is equally true of the office force 
of many a firm and corporation. 


Plans for the building of 
new subways in New York 
are so far completed that 
the city is about ready to receive bids 
for their construction and, if deemed 
advisable, for their operation. The main 
question at present is, How can the city 
best insure its own control of these streets 
underground? When the present sub- 
way was planned, there was some doubt 
in the minds of many apparently well- 
informed people as to the prospect of 
financial success. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, it was necessary for 
the city to agree that it would permit the 
company constructing the subway to reap 
the profits of operating it. The unques- 
tioned financial success of the present 
subway has made a very great change in 
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the situation. After a great deal of 
effort, the State Rapid Transit Law was 
amended so as to give the municipal 
authorities power to make separate con- 
tracts for construction and for operation, 
and even to construct the subway itself 
and lease it, to contract for the construc- 
tion of the subway and operate it itself, 
vr to do both. By this means the city is 
freed from the necessity of being de- 
pendent on some one great concern 
strong enough to undertake the enormous 
task of building, equipping, and operat- 
ing a network of subways, and can, if it 
seems best, invite a number of competi 
tive bids. Aroused by a statement In 
one of the New York daily papers that 
the Rapid Transit Commission had an- 
nounced its intention of ignoring the 
liberty granted to it by the new law and 
of putting the construction, equipment, 
and operation of the new subway into 
the hands of a single corporation, a 
labor union, with commendable sensi- 
tiveness to the public welfare, last 
week called a mass-meeting ‘to pro- 
test. The speakers at that meeting, 
with but two exceptions, proceeded on 
the assumption tiat this report was cor- 
rect. If they had taken the pains to 
inform themselves of the facts, they 
would have saved, for use on other occa- 
sions, a great deal of the oratory which 
at that meeting they wasted upon a mis- 
report. The fact is that the Rapid Tran- 
- sit Commission suggested that bids be 
invited not only for the construction, 
equipment, and maintenance of the lines, 
but also at the same time bids “ for the 
mere construction of the several sections 
of these roads.” The Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, which hasco-ordinate 
power with the Commission in authoriz- 
ing contracts for rapid transit routes, 
made in reply to this suggestion the 
recommendation “that alternate bids be 
invited, first, for construction alone, and, 
second for construction, equipment, and 
operation” of each of certain routes 
definitely named. These are the facts, 
which could have been easily ascertained 
by any one who wished to take the 
trouble to inquire of the Rapid Transit 
Commissioners, but apparently it never 
occurred to the organizers of this mass- 
meeting to do this, 
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So far no action 
has been taken by 
either the Rapid 
Transit Commission or the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York City which precludes the possi- 
bility of the city’s deciding to build 
the subways by contract and then to 
operate them itself. It is evident that 
neither of these bodies contemplates 
making any decision on this subject 
until the bids have been received: and 
examined. Moreover, the city has still 
retained its liberty of choice between 
different methods of constructing the 
subway. ‘There are two courses open 
to the city: one, to make a contract with 
a large contractor for the construction 
of an entire subway system; the other, 
to eliminate the large contractor, and to 
make instead contracts with a number 
of contractors for the construction of the 
various sections. When the present 
subway was built, Mr. John B. McDon- 
ald accepted the city’s terms and then 
turned the construction over to a num- 
ber of sub-contractors. The difference 
between the amount he received from 
the city and the amount he paid out to 
these sub-contractors netted him a hand- 
some profit. It is this profit which the 
city, by dealing directly with the sub- 
contractors themselves, might save to 
itself. ‘There are two objections, how- 
ever, to this procedure: one is that the 
city would have the very complicated 
task of directly supervising fifty or sev- 
enty-five different contractors and mak- 
ing them work so as to produce a well- 
jointed construction; the other is that 
the city might be able to induce a single 
large contractor to do the work on his 
own credit, while it probably would have 
to advance its own credit to smaller 
concerns. ‘To the former objection the 
answer is made that, as a matter of fact, 
the work of supervision in the building 
of the present subway was to a very 
large extent carried on by the city; it 
was the city’s engineers, rather than the 
engineers employed by the contractor, 
who directed the work. An answer to 
the second objection it is more difficult 
to find. Nevertheless, it is estimated 
that out of. the one hundred and fifty 
odd millions of dollars which the con- 
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struction of the subways would require 
the city now has available about fifty 
millions, and larger sums will be avail- 
able as the wealth of the city increases 
during the years of construction. It 
appears, therefore, that the city of New 
York is not altogether oblivious of its 
opportunities in securing the control of 
the new underground streets which it is 
preparing to build. 


During the past few weeks a 
serious car shortage has ex- 
isted in the West, and during 
the past week the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission has been investigating it. 
The shortage has particularly affected 
the transportation of coal to the West 
and of wheat from the West. . From 
North Dakota especially there have 
come painful stories of suffering and 
famine duc to the lack of coal and to 
delay in moving the wheat crop. The 
railway companies are even charged 
with slowness in delivering coal as a 
means of bringing pressure to bear 
against impending legislation in the Da- 
kotas. We do not believe that the rail- 
ways have entered upon such a policy of 
exasperation. A contributory cause may 
have been that the Dakota coal dealers 
had neglected to supply themselves, wait- 
ing for a reduced rate for carriage, which 
was shortly to go into effect. A more 
likely charge is that as to wheat; it is 
said that the railways have discriminated 
against independent grain dealers in 
furnishing cars, sending an insufficient 
number and of insufficient capacity, 
while supplying the elevator companies 
connected with the railways with the 
largest cars and plenty of them. Thus 
the farmers have not always been able 
to get their wheat quickly to the central 
markets. The railways reply that farm- 
ers, in general, have been holding their 
grain for better prices, and that this has 
prevented the carriers from distributing 
the traffic over a longer period,.and now 
concentrates the demand for cars late 
in the season beyond the railway’s ca- 
pacity for furnishing them. Commission- 
ers Lane and Harlan report little pres- 
ent suffering, and as there are plenty of 
ore cars now available for carrying coal 
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to all distressed points, the Commission- 
ers think that the danger of suffering 
from lack of fuel may be said to be 
past. The railway officials who appeared 
before them promised to carry coal 
whenever needed, and it has been des- 
patched, in some cases by trains run- 
ning on passenger time. Car shortage 
is not characteristic of the Northwest 
alone, but of the whole country. Dur- 
ing every late autumn we have always 
suffered fromacarshortage. A quarter- 
century ago, during the autumn, a fa- 
miliar sign, posted at Louisville, read: 
“Freight forwarded to Southern points 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
only.” While conditions have improved 
somewhat, the car shortage persists 
every autumn, to the unsettling of com- 
merce and comfort, despite an increasing 
general prosperity with which certain 
transportation facilities have not kept 
pace. What are the causes of the short- 
tage? 

& 
Undoubtedly some. railways 
A Rail : 
Shortage ™Y be arbitrary in their dis- 

position of freight cars, pre- 
ferring their own cars to others. But 
this is but one of the causes for the 
shortage. Shippers are to blameas well 
as carriers. ‘Thousands of cars are un- 
necessarily delayed in large centers by 
the failure of receivers promptly to un- 
load them. No matter how many cars 
the railways run, they will never be suffi- 
cient if sidetracked and held for days 
and weeks at terminal points, sometimes 
for storage. It is stated that for every 
day that a car is actually traveling it is 
held up a week for loading and unload- 
ing. At least half of this time is of 
course pure waste. Ifthe time could be 
reduced, say by half, it would mean a 
doubling of the available cars. A third 
cause lies in the lack of terminal facilities. 
The other day a shipper ordered two 
hundred cars of merchandise ; he could 
unload but four at a time at his own 
terminal. The city of Chicago forms an 
illustration on a gigantic scale of the 
hardships which must be suffered in ter- 
minal facilities by shippers and carriers 
alike. Business has far outgrown the 
facilities, and it is difficult to increase 
them. _Even if there be no question of 
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land, there is the question of equipment. 
As to rails, orders cannot be filled under 
six months or a year, and the same is 
true for cars. Yet, despite this, our 
manufacturers continue to export these 
products; thus, of rails we sent out 
over seven million dollars’ worth in the 
ten months ending with October. Our 
domestic demand must go unfilled so 
that our manufacturers may keep a hold 
upon the foreign market. As affording 
legislative relief, Senator Hansbrough, of 
North Dakota, is preparing a bill for 
Congress along these lines: 

First—It will authorize the Inter-State 

Commerce Commission to make investiga- 
tions relative to the equipment capacity under 
stress of extraordinary requirements of all 
inter-State railways, with a view to determin- 
ing what steps should be taken to require the 
carrier to supply equipment when needed. 
_ Second—lIt will authorize the Commission 
to require shippers holding cars in demur- 
rage to unload and release such cars upon 
twenty-four hours’ notice. 

Third—It will make it a misdemeanor 
for common carriers to compel trainmen to 
move or attempt to move trains from one 
point to another containing tonnage in excess 
of the registered tonnage capacity of engines 
used on such trains. 

Fourth—It will authorize the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission to require the tem- 
porary use of idle equipment of one line to 
supplement overtaxed equipment of another 
line, under terms of rental to be agreed upon 
between the lines interested, and empower 
the Commission to fix terms in case of dis- 
agreement between Carriers. 


The second week 
of December saw 
in Philadelphiaan 
exhibit which was notable in its crystal 
lization of the efforts being made to 
improve American industrial conditions 
along certain lines. Within recent years 
similar exhibits have been held in Lon- 
don and other European cities to pic- 
ture in a stirring fashion the most harm- 
ful or inhumane conditions surrounding 
local industries, with corrective legisla- 
tion as their aim. But it was left for 
Pennsylvania organizations to lead the 
way in this country in such a method of 
awakening and educating local public 
spirit with regard to such evils as the 
sweat-shop and child labor. ‘The Phila- 
delphia Consumers’ League and the 
Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee, 
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indorsed and assisted by some forty 
other societies engaged in civil, social, 
or industrial betterment, were the spon- 
sors of this significant undertaking. It 
was the object of the exhibit to reach— 
and to stir—that great number of people 
who either do not know or do not care 
under what conditions their commonest 
necessities of life are produced ; to show 
in as graphic and accurate a way as 
possible the very definite dangers to 
themselves of the “ sweated ” industries, 
for instance, and the possible effects 
of such other industrial evils as child 
labor on future American citizenship; 
and, finally, to persuade each individual 
who came to the exhibit that he hada 
part to do in bettering the situation. 
The main halls were filled with booths 
containing living workers—tailors, box- 
makers, paper-flower makers—persuaded 
for the week to leave their slum homes 
and do their work at the exhibit ; and the 
booths were made, cleverly, to represent 
the workers’ own home rooms or the 
larger sweat-shops, and placards were 
posted telling the class of work, hours, 
and pay. ‘These were supplemented 
by life-size “‘ representations ’—painted 
scenery and wooden figures—showing 
the coal-breaker with its boy workers, 
the glass factory and its boys at night, a 
city street on Christmas Eve with its 
diminutive messengers, newsboys, and 
children delivering bundles from the 
shops. ‘This last contrasted with the 
next scene—“ Christmas Eve in the 
Home,” the children tucked in bed and 
their stockings hung up. The Con- 
Sumers’ League had covered several 
tables with “sweated” clothing, -boxes, 
toys, etc.; collected from those districts 
where home industry, at starvation pay 
and in unsanitary surroundings, supplies 
material to Philadelphia’s largest shops. 
In the foyer the “ Indorsing Societies ” 
had their exhibits showing how they 
were coping with the various problems of 
municipal betterment. The “ Household 
Research ” movement was represented ; 
the Children’s Aid Society, the Public 
Baths Association, the Octavia Hill 
(Housing) Association, the Settlements, 
the Public School Association, and 
many others—all graphic displays of 
charts or actual work that taught people 
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what was being done in ways that all 
good citizens would do well to support. 


Morning, afternoon, and 
evening lectures went on 
throughout the eight days, 
in two lecture halls. ‘These were given 
by both Philadelphians and outsiders, 
on a wide variety of subjects on the 
immediate issues of the exhibit, as well 
as on such questions as public school 
betterment, employees’ welfare work, 
public parks and playgrounds. Many 
well-known names appeared on the pro- 
gramme—Mrs. Kelley, Mr. John Spargo, 
Dr. S. M. Lindsay, Commissioner Neill, 
besides many public-spirited citizens of 
local note. In the handbook of the 
exhibit there were published, among 
other things, a number of authoritative 
and readable articles on the child labor 
situation in its various aspects, and on 
related subjects ; a new poem by Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, dedicated to the 
exhibit ; dozens of photographs showing 
actual conditions; full descriptions of 
the details of the exhibit; and a de- 
scriptive directory of all the directing 
and indorsing societies. That several 
other cities have applied for the use 
of the exhibit material for similar 
exhibits of their own in the course of 
the winter is evidence that Philadel- 
phia is not alone in believing that this 
is an effective means of appeal to the 
public. Its actual result in this instance 
cannot, of course, be told until Pennsyl- 
vania shall have made a step toward the 
laws she needs to control some of her 
industrial conditions. or at least better 
inspection and enforcement of existing 
laws ; and there must also be established 
a public sentiment which shall demand 
consistent enforcement of all legislation. 
But one thing it has done, surely: it has 
acquainted thousands of people with 
conditions, directly affecting themselves 
and their commonwealth, which they had 
never heard of before; it has accurately 
and fairly presented some facts which 
Pennsylvania cannot be proud of, and 
contrasted creditable statistics from 
other States where there has been pre- 
yentive legislation; it has awakened 
public feeling far and wide over the city ; 
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and it has wold the people—dquite defi- 
nitely, on placards hung all around the 
exhibit rooms—just what they can do. 
Such an exhibit brings before the pub- 
lic—advertises, indeed—as nothing else 
could do so effectively, the various mili- 
tant organizations of a big city engaged 
in all sorts of social betterment work 
that needs wide and strong support. If 
it does this only, it justifies itself; but 
besides this it starts the legislative ball 
rolling, so to speak, with an intelligent 
public demand behind to help secure its 
ends, 


New Year’s Eve 


Into the merriment of New Year’s 
Eve, as in all hours of surrender to the 
impulse for pleasure and diversion, there 
come unbidden those sober second 
thoughts which wait on the gayest mo- 
ments and are guests at every festival. 
There is a natural reluctance to count- 
ing up the years when the apex has been 
reached; a little sadness in the after- 
noon even when it holds the deepest 
beauty of day. Time enriches us with 
one hand and despoils us with the other ; 
brings those choice gifts which gain their 
value from ripeness and the care of 
fruitful hours; and takes from us those 
possessions into which the fullness of 
our own years has gone. The inward 
ripening is constantly attended by the 
outward loss of things dear with sweet 
association and ancient use. ‘To borrow 
a figure from classic writing, while the 
spirit grows in grace and strength, the 
house in which it is guarded and nour- 
ished falls into decay, and sinks slowly 
and silently into dust. 

The fire that smolders on the hearth 
at midnight when the bells are ringing in 
the New Year knows many lonely figures, 
brooding over the ravages time has made 
in the fair estate of life, and counting all 
that has vanished as lost. If it were 
true that time waits anxiously on happi- 
ness, and, when it approaches its con- 
summate hour, snatches it away with 
remorseless hand, men might well feel, as 
some of their remote ancestors felt, that 
the gods are jealous of human joy, and 
that a deep and terrible irony underlies 
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life and makes us the sport of the higher 
powers. 

There is but one refuge against the 
sadness which the years inevitably bring, 
and that is the deep and abiding con- 
sciousness that all life is one, and that 
in the invisible mansions in which the 
spirits of men have their home there 
is greater safety than in the fortresses of 
stone they have often built to protect 
their bodies. ‘Those whom we love go 
from room to room, and we remain 
before the dying fire and mourn as if 
they had gone out of the house instead of 
passing into another of its many cham- 
bers. We miss not only dear faces and 
familiar voices, but places and condi- 
tions and things to which we have grown 
used during happy years, and are bur- 
dened with a sense of impoverishment 
because changes are wrought in our sur- 
roundings; and we forget that immortality 
is in us, not in the things about us, and 
that when they have served their purpose 
of sustaining, nourishing, helping us, 
that which was enduring in them has 
already become ours beyond the touch 
of time or change. 

There comes a time for us all when 
we begin to take down the familiar 
things we have brought about us at the 
inn where we have tarried, and to give 
them to those who have made our stay 
pleasant or profitable; when energy 
slackens and the passion for expression 
in some kind*of activity gives place to 
the desire to meditate on what we have 
done that we may understand it; when, 
as Emerson says, 


“ As the bird trims her to the gale, 

I trim myself to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the-voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
* Lowly faithful, banish fear, 
Right onward drive unharmed ; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.’ ” 

These partings would be heartbreaking 
if they were the farewells of those who 
were never to meet again. But they are 
charged with no note of tragedy, however 
sad they are at the moment; they are 
spoken at the door of the inn, between 
these who go and those who remain a 
little longer before they too journey on 
to the same country. The world is full 
of the partings of ways that, through 
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vast circuits, converge again; of the 
separations of those who go by many 
roads to the same home. 

And as the strength fails and the 
senses lose their keenness and the 
pathos of physical age touches life with 
its peculiar sadness, there comes also 
the great hope of passing, not out of a 
strong house into a lonely waste, but 
out of a little room into the freedom of 
that home the happiness of which “ eye 
hath not seen, nor ear ‘heard ;” for as the 
house of the body decays, the spirit, 
which has found refuge in it for a brief 
Space on its journey, emerges into the 
clear light of God’s perpetual presence. 


The Japanese Question 


We give on another page an abstract 
of Secretary Metcalf’s report on the issue 
raised in California apropos of the exclu- 
sion of the Japanese children from the 
white schools, and elsewhere a letter 
from a San Francisco correspondent 
stating with calmness the case for the 
exclusionists. In this connection we 
here restate the principles which we think - 
should, and eventually will, determine 
the whole question of the treatment of 
the Oriental races in this country. 

I. Under our present system of gov- 
ernment the question of education is 
left wholly with the States. The State 
may establish a system of public schools 
or leave all education to be carried on by 
private enterprise ; it may establish edu- 
cation in some branches and not in oth- 
ers; it may maintain co-education of the 
sexes or separation of the sexes, co-edu- 
cation of the races or separation of the 
races. Possibly that clause of the Con- 
stitution which provides that “all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof are citizens of the United State.” 
and that ‘“‘no State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States,” might be construed to 
forbid excluding any such citizen from 
the public schools of the State. But, 
with this possible exception, the whole 
question of public education is left by our 
Constitution and by the uniform practice 
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of the past wholly under the control of 
the States. The Federal Government 
has no jurisdiction over the subject. Nor 
do we believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment has any right to make a treaty con- 
ferring educational rights within the States 
upon the citizens of a foreign country, for 
we do not believe that Congress can do 
indirectly what it has no Constitutional 
authority to do directly. But this is a 
question which can ultimately be settled 
only by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. As a general principle, it is the 
undoubted Constitutional right of the 
people of California to determine what 
educational facilities they will provide 
for their people, and whether in their 
system of education they will put differ- 
ent races in different schools .or in the 


game school. 


II. On the other hand, the Federal 
Government alone has power to deter- 
mine who may come into the United 
States, and on what terms and condi- 
tions. No State has anything whatever 
to say on this subject, except through its 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress. The Federal Government may ex- 
clude all Japanese and Chinese, or admit 
all Japanese and Chinese, or exclude 
some and admit others. If Congress 
should see fit to say that all Chinese 
and Japanese may come freely into the 
United States, suchimmigrants could land 
at San Francisco, and neither the munici- 
pal nor the State authorities could do 
anything to preventit. Ifthey attempted 
to prevent it, the duty would devolve upon 


-the President of the United States to use 


* all the forces at his command to enforce 
the law, or the treaty, permitting their 


‘immigration, and to protect their per- 
sons and property from maltreatment 


whether by mobs without law or by 


, State or municipal authorities under 
forms of law. 


--jmmunities of all other citizens. 


III. Congress has exclusive authority 
to make naturalization laws. It may 
grant or refuse naturalization to the 
Japanese and the Chinese, or grant it to 
the one and refuse it to the other. If 
it grants naturalization to the Japanese, 
they become citizens, and, being citizens, 
are entitled to all the privileges and 
They 
may travel freely, buy and sell freely, and 
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enter freely into any employment that is 
open to other citizens. No State and 
no municipality could put any restriction 
on their rights and liberties, except such 
as it puts on the rights and liberties of 
other citizens. And as the Constitution 
expressly provides that “ the right of the 
citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the ° 
United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude,” if the Federal Government 
should grant naturalization to the Japa- 
nese or the Chinese, such naturalized 
citizens would have the right to vote at 
all elections—city, State, and National— 
on the same terms and conditions as 
other citizens. 

Let us apply these principles to the 
existing Japanese questions. 

It is for the people of the State of 
California to determine whether the 
Japanese shall attend the same school 
as the whites or shall have separate 
schools. If separate schools are pro- 
vided, and they are as good as the white 
schools, no injustice is done. If the 
separate schools are so situated that the 
Japanese children, or any considerable 
number of them, cannot attend, or if 
schools of inferior grade are provided, 
injustice is done. But the only remedy 
for such injustice would be an appeal to 
the reason and the conscience of the 
citizens of California. It would not be 
an injustice which the Federal Govern- 
ment could remedy by either Congres- 
sional or Executive action. 

On the other hand, if the Californians, 
or any considerable proportion of them, 
desire to exclude the japanese, or certain 
classes of the Japanese, or to continue 
the exclusion of the Chinese, they can do 
so only byconvincing their fellow-citizens 
in other States of the wisdom and justice 
of the exclusion. On the question whether 
Orientals shall have free access to the 
port of San Francisco the citizens of 
California have nothing more to say than 
have the citizens of New York; on the 
question whether Italians and Hunga- 
rians and Poles shall have free access to 
the port of New York, citizens of the 
State of New York have nothing more to 
say than have the citizens of California. 


Whether the exclusion of the Chinese 
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shall be extended to the Japanese, 
whether the freedom now granted to the 
Japanese shall be extended to the Chi- 
nese, are questions to be determined at 
Washington, not at Sacramento. In 
determining them California has no more 
political influence per capita than Penn- 
sylvania or New York. 

It is well that those people on the 
Pacific slope—whether a majority ora 
minority we are by no means sure—who 
are beginniag an agitation for the exclu- 
sion of the Japanese should understand 
that they cannot exclude the Japanese 
unless they can persuade the people of 
other sections that it is just and wise so 
to do. They will find this a difficult 
task. In the Atlantic States there is, on 
the contrary, a growing inclination to 
modify the present exclusion iaw in favor 
of a more generous treatment of the 
Chinese. There is a growing belief that 
our treatment of the Chinese has been 
insulting, abusive, unjust; there is a 
growing opinion that it has been eco- 
nomically impolitic, that it is very desir- 
able to admit with measurable freedom 
all members of the upper classes of 
Chinese, and under proper limitations a 
certain proportion of Chinese laborers— 
that the country is suffering from a 
dearth, not from an excess, of laborers ; 
and there is a rapidly growing conviction 
that it is commercially important to pro- 
mote friendly relations with both China 
and Japan, and that this cannot be done 
by continuing our past methods of 
exclusion, still less by extending them 
to a high-spirited people like the Jap 
anese. There are several reasons for 
excluding Oriental laborers coming in 
large companies to our shores which do 
not apply to laborers coming singly or 
in small groups from European nation- 
alities. But such exclusion should be 
managed with the greatest tact. It 
ought, if possible, to be arranged by 
treaty with the excluded nation, and 
enforced in the ports of departure 
abroad, not in the ports of entrance in 
America. 

Ever since the caravans from the 
East made Tyre and Sidon the chief 
commercial cities of the Mediterranean, 
commerce with the East has made rich 
every community which has engaged in 
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it. Our geographical position gives us 
great advantage over Europe in culti- 
vating this commerce. Its development 
should make San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Portland cities of the first magnitude. 
The Nation will not allow and ought 
not to allow a small minority of 
short-sighted labor leaders, playing on 
the prejudices of a relatively small 
section, to deny the American Nation 
this advantage. We are glad that there 
are men on the Pacific slope who have 
initiated this agitation. For the effect of 
the agitation will be to convert through- 
out the Nation what has been a vague 
feeling into a positive and strong con- 
viction. It will be far more likely to 
lead the Nation to resolve upon a modi- 
fied admission of the Chinese than 
upon the wholesale exclusion of the Jap- 
anese. 

As to the naturalization of the Japa- 
nese—tha2t is another matter. More than 
one-third of the entire population of the 
Hawaiian islands in 1900 were Japanese 
—61,000 out of 154,000. Naturaliza- 
tion would give the Japanese political 
control of these islands. It would possi- 
bly give them the balance of power in 
some other communities. Our National 
well-being lies rather in a restriction than 
an extension of the suffrage. We may 
Well be willing to admit to a share in 
our National industries many men whom 
we are not yet prepared to invite to par- 
ticipate in the political control of the 
Nation. 


Land Monopoltes and 
Frauds 


The public mind in England and 
America is increasingly occupied by the 
problems of land monopolies and land 
frauds. 

While nearly half of England is under 
crops and grass, a disproportionate 


amount is used by great proprietors for 
their splendid parks and game preserves. 
Of the land allowed to be cultivated, 
the landlords enjoy disproportionate 
advantages over their tenants. That 
the number of tenants is large may be 
seen by the fact that of the five hundred 
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and twenty thousand holdings over an 
acre in size, about four hundred and forty 
thousand are rented by their occupiers. 
The Liberal Government is pushing 
forward a measure in Parliament to limit 
the landlord’s power, and consequently 
to increase the tenant’s. Incidentally, 
the measure, if enacted into law, would 
help agriculture. More specifically, the 
bill defines and limits the landlord’s right 
to hunt over his tenant’s land; grants 
to the tenant the right to cultivate his 
holding as he sees fit, provided provision 
is made against detefrioriation; makes 
the landlord’s consent unnecessary to 
certain building repairs and other im- 
provements; names the conditions under 
which the tenant may quit his holding, 
and, above all, gives compensation for 
capricious eviction or for loss in connec- 
tion with the sale or removal of the ten- 
‘ ant’s stock, or, indeed. for any unrea- 
sonable disturbance. To those familiar 
with the agricultural system which has 
too long ruled in England it will be 
evident that the Government thus pro- 
poses to make drastic but amply justified 
alteration. 

Though the American public has not 
suffered from land monopoly and injus- 
tice in precisely the same way as has the 
English public, the principle has been 
the same—tyranny on the part of certain 
corporation landlords. This has been 
evident, not in the inhabited and culti- 
vated part of our country, but in the 
public lands. ‘Titles to these lands 
may be acquired by location under the 
Homestead Law, which gives the right 
to a hundred and sixty acres of land to 
any citizen who will actually settle upon 
and cultivate it. While the Home- 
stead Law has worked fairly well for 
purely agricultural holdings, its provision 
of a hundred and sixty acres is too small 
to be of practical utility for modern 
grazing or for mining. ‘Those occupa- 
tions are, of course, best carried on by 
corporations and not by individuals. 
The corporation obtains possession of 
public land, peculiarly desirable either 
for grazing or for mining, by hiring a 
number of individuals to file fraudulent 
claims to contiguous homestead plots. 
It then purchases an assignment of these 
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claims, and unites them into a tract large 
enough for profitable occupation. Often 
in league with railways, it then misuses 
great natural resources on the public 
domain; having monopolized the good 
lands, it forces the prices of fuel up 
to an unreasonably high point. And 
yet much may be said for the corpo- 
rations. As the individual ‘entry is 
limited to a hundred and sixty acres, a 
premium is put on fraud by making it 
impossible to develop certain types of 
coal fields and yet comply with the law. 
In a special message sent last week to 
Congress by President Roosevelt urging 
reform in the public land laws, attention 
is directed to this particular fact, and 
the President well adds: “It is a scan- 
dal to maintain laws which sound well 
but which make fraud the key without 
which great natural resources must re- 
main closed. ‘The law should give indi- 
viduals and corporations, uuder proper 
Government regulation and controt (the 
italics are our own], the right to work 
bodies of coal land large enough for 
profitable development.” 

The annual report of the Department 
of the Interior shows that last year there 
were nearly five hundred indictments for 
land frauds. ‘These were, of course, for 
frauds clearly indictable. But there are 
many more cases secure from prosecu- 
tion under the statutes. The President 
recommends that the law should be 
changed so that there should be pro- 
vision for leasing not only coal but also 
oil and gas rights, under proper restric- 
tions, to mining and oil companies. The 
same system of leasing might be applied 
to grazing on the public domain. The 
point to be emphasized, however, is that 
this leasing should be under proper gov- 
ernmental regulation and control. It is 
well to re-enact in one comprehensive 
measure the Homestead, the Timber 
and Stone, the Desert, and other land 
laws, all of which have assisted corpora- 
tions and speculators rather than home- 
makers. Monopolistic control of great 
natural resources on our public lands, 
with a consequent tyranny of price, will 
not occur if the corporations are allowed 
to do a legitimate business under govern- 
mental control. ? 
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The Spectator 


From a village far up the hills along 
the Mohawk Valley, remote from railway 
and away from the world’s activities, to 
another village of similar size but out on 
the prairies at the meeting of plain and 
Rocky Mountain foothills, isa far journey. 
The Spectator made it during the sum- 
mer, however, and was interested in the 
comparisons offered between East and 
West under corresponding conditions. 
Both communities are isolated, both have 
remained quiescent in growth for many 
years, though of course the Eastern ham- 
let is much the older. 


This time an automobile took us from 


the railway station. We were within 
twenty miles of the Colorado-Kansas line, 
but six touring-cars were noticed that 
morning in front of our typically country 
hotel. “They all belong to one firm 
of land agents,” explained our driver. 
“Teams were not fast enough for them, 
so they gotcars. Distances are so great 
and the land-seekers so many that they 
just had tohavethem. There are others 
here, too,” as if he did not wish us to 
suspect that this business was the only 
pursuit of his town. We were whirled 
up the valley and over the low bluffs as 
if on a boulevard, so smooth and easy 
were the prairie roads. On either side 
were alfalfa fields, wheat fields, fenced 
pastures, and open grazing ground. 
Some of the land was irrigated, more of 
it was high plain, which can be conquered 
only by “dry farming,” if at all. 

“ Everybody’s getting rich on land,” 
remarked our driver. “ The land is going 
up every day—all you got to do is to buy, 
and it will make you money.” He used 
passable English, this one-time home- 
steader. 

“‘ How long have you been here ?” 

“ Twenty-three years.” 

“ Have you made money out of land?” 

Well, tell you,” witha laugh. “I 
could have bought all this bottom for 
five dollars an acre a few years ago— 
now it’s worth thirty, but I have only 
my claim and my house in town. I have 
been afraid. When we settled here, 
things looked good ; then came the dry 


years, and the neighbors all left ; crops 
wouldn’t grow, and it was pretty tough. 
Ihardly know how we pulled through, 
but we did. For three years I didn’t 
have a new suit, nor my wife a new dress. 
Sorghum and bread was our regular fare. 
We had nowhere else to go, so we stayed 
and fought it out. I could be rich if I 
had taken the lands people—FEastern 
mortgage-owners mostly—wanted to give 
me. When things improved, it was hard 
to understand that the increase would be 
so great, and I let itall goby. The new 
settlers have made the money.” 


Even if the owners had made money, 
the houses we passed did not show the 
improvement it should bring. Most of 
them were small and severely plain in 
their surroundings. Wide porches that 
would be a relief from the long summer 
heat were lacking; trees, save in the 
irrigated valley, were few. Here and 
there a ragged tree-claim grove withstood 
wind and prairie fire, and made an un- 
even shelter for a farm-house. But the 
landscape as a whole was inspiring with 
its far reaches of green and brown, its 
buffalo-grass sod, and its tilled fields. 
Little wonder that buyers from Illinois 
and lowa thought it worth as much as 
that they had sold back East. Indeed, 
in the good seasons it would produce 
practically as much. ‘The dry seasons 
to which our driver referred make the dif- 
ference. But nobody wanted to talk about 
a possibility of a recurrence of drought. 
A changing climate, better understanding 
of conditions, new kinds of grain and 
forage—these and other things were 
presented to show that never again can 
come to the plains a financial reverse. 
It is to be hoped that the argument is 
sound—for crop failure means much to 
the dweller on a prairie claim. It is no 
slight test to put all one’s scant belong- 
ings into a canvas-covered wagon and 
Set out to find a new abiding-place for 
self and family. 


The town looked straggling and 
unformed. The little crowd around the 
general merchandise sture and post-office 
was marked by.tanned faces. The men 
were talking of the possibil:ty of Govern- 
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it as yet, though the family had lived 
here eight years. 


ment aid for irrigation in that section, 
of the price of land (that topic never rests) 
and of the need of rain. ‘“ No, the town 
don’t grow much,” said one in reply to 
a question. ~‘ Nothin’ to make it grow. 
The farmers take their grain to the 
county seat and buy their things there, 
or order ’em from <« mail-arder house,”’ 
with a smile that was reflected on the 
faces of the others. 


There was a hotel,.a two-story frame 
structure with every appearance of 
decrepitude. The liveryman who was to 
drive us across the prairie to catch a train 
had pity. “I guess I'll take you to my 
house,” said he, “for the hotel is pretty 
bad.” So we sat at table with the family, 
which included a section-hand boarder 
and the school-teacher of the district. 
The cloth was snowy, the fare ample. 
In the furnishings of the little home were 
taste and appreciation of colors. On the 
stand in the sitting-room were two new 
magazines—but these may have be- 
longed to the teacher. The youngest 
daughter of the household was practicing 
on an organ that had arrived that week. 
Some of the belongings bore stamp of 
the mail-order house—as unmistakably 
as did those down East. 


But this impressed the Spectator. 
Nothing in the house bore mark of age. 
The family might have come into being 
yesterday for anything its possessions 
indicated. If it had any heirlooms, they 
had been ruthlessly destroyed when the 
migration to the West took place. 
Perhaps hidden away in bureau drawers 
were trinkets and mementoes tying 
present to past, but none of these was 
visible. The furniture was flimsy. The 
house had no porch; not a tree was within 
amile. Howcan a family grow up with 
real home love under these conditions? 
How can it fail to be moved easily 
into roaming, seeking for some better 
location? In all that a visitor could see 
of this typical prairie dwelling, not a 
condition was present, beyond the daily 
financial record, to make the home a 
family abiding-place in the sense that 
homesteads of the older States are 
beloved. Nor was there a start toward 


“Where do the young folks go when 
they grow up?” was asked. 

“ All sorts of places. One of our boys 
is in Denver, another took a claim in 
Oklahoma; our girl is a clerk in the 
county seat. Some of the boys get land 
of their own around here, but most of 
them go farther from the railroad, where 
land is cheaper. No, not many go East. 
I don’t know but one from this section 
who did that—he’s in a bank in Kansas 
City. I’ve never been east of Illinois, 
where we lived before we came here. 
Next year I am going to Denver and see 
the mountains—they say it’s great. I 
‘don’t blame the young folks for getting 
to town; it’s dull here for them some- 
times.”’ 

But the school-teacher did not think 
so—she found it interesting always. She 
said the children were the brightest com- 
pany she ever handled; some of them 
rode six miles to school. 


Through it all ran an up-to-dateness, 
if it may be so expressed. The senti- 
ment was businesslike rather than emo- 
tional, but it was healthy and cheery. 
The Spectator felt that these people 
would do things as well as any one could 
do them if they had the resources. They 
lacked not in willingness nor in appre- 
ciation of what the world is doing. They 
had not time to establish hearthstones 
nor to give much attention to genealogy ; 
they were too busy with the financial 
problem. In after years, as these things 
press less and other things assume their 
right relation in the scheme of life, the 
prairie dwellers will be as well fitted as 
any to meet the conditions. 


More stretches of the short-grass coun- 
try, more level leagues of land reaching 
away to the haze of the horizon—all 
beautiful in its cleanliness, its freshness 
from nature’s workshop, its promise. 
The homes that widely dot its expanse 
shelter noble men and worthy women ; all 
in all, there is about them an element of 
progressiveness that those of the down- 
East hill country may well imitate. 


t 


THE FRENCH CRISIS: VIEWS OF 
SOME AMERICAN CATHOLICS 


While representatives and defenders in the United States of the Papal policy have freely 
spoken with reference to the religious situation in France, the more progressive Roman 
Catholics have, from motives of loyalty and obedience to the Pope, remained silent. 
A correspondent of The Outlook has, however, interviewed a number of Catholics, and 
among them one of the most distinguished representatives of that body in this country. 
It is evident that some of them are in cordial Sympathy with the Catholics in France who, if 
not prohibited by the Pope, would have accepted the separation law without opposition.— 


THE EDITORS. 


N one subject all American Roman 
() Catholics are practically agreed : 
they believe in separation of State 
and Church in the United States. The 
Roman Catholic Church has prospered 
in this country under that system. Its 
faithful adherents have given freely of 
their money to support Catholic worship 
and the numerous and beneficent chari- 
ties of the Roman Catholic Church. As 
the Protestants point with pride to Roger 
Williams and the establishment of re- 
ligious liberty in Rhode Island, so the 
Catholics point to Maryland and Lord 
Baltimore and the establishment of 
toleration in that State. While progress- 
ive Catholics favor separation of Church 
and State as a general principle, Cath- 
olics of all schools and tendencies speak 
with the greatest freedom and satisfac- 
tion as to the separation of Church and 
State in this country. It is not merely 
that Catholics know that it would be 
impossible to have anything else; they 
de not want anything else in the United 
States. 

Nothing could be more natural, there- 
fore, than that many Catholics in this 
country should conclude that a principle 
and practice which work well here could 
work well in the Republic of France. 

In this series of interviews it was sig- 
nifieant and interesting, from the stand- 
point of American constitutional gov- 
ernment, to find nearly every speaker 
anxious to make clear at the outset that 
he accepted this principle. 

“ We do not want any union of Church 
and State in this country,” said an Irish 
Catholic. “We have got by that and 
shall never return to it. It is better for 
the Church as well as the State.” 


A convert from Protestantism of the 
Paulist Fathers order expressed the 
same idea with equal positiveness. “‘ The 


Church should have perfect liberty,” he’ 


said, “to choose and institute its own 
bishops. Why should the State inter- 
fere or have any voice in this matter? 
For this reason I think the Church in 
France will be a gainer by the abolition 
of the Concordat. I do not pretend, 
however,” he added, “to understand all 
the details of the situation in France. I 
think the trouble has been not so much 
in the provisions of the law as in the 
spirit in which it has been carried out,” 

A French Catholic gentleman said 
with a laugh, “I know my countrymen, 


‘the French people, and their capacity for 


excitement. We shall have to wait a 
little while for things to cool down. 
When this happens, I have no doubt that 
some way of adjustment will be found. 
I accept fully the American principle of 
separation of Church and State. But in 
this country we had the advantage of 
starting right from the beginning, and 
the question of the distribution of prop- 
erty and the annulment of privileges has 
not come up. Well,” he said, with his 
complacent smile, “I think it will come 
out all right in the end.” 

“It is a little curious,” said the Irish 
Catholic already quoted, “that all this 
stir should have occurred in a country 
where the Catholics are overwhelmingly 
predominant. Why, there is only a 
handful of Freemasons, after all, in 
France; and there are less than a million 
Protestants against thirty-five million 
Catholics. We cannot charge the Prot- 
estants with this disturbance.” He 
added with philosophic assurance, “ The 
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old Church has stood through these 
centuries and is going to continue, and 
a few years from now will be stronger 
than ever.” 

The persons whom I have just quoted 
are not in public life. Their names, if 
printed, would not be widely known. 
They were all laymen and representa- 
tive of the general spirit of many Catholic 
laymen. They consider that the present 
is a Catholic contest in a Catholic coun- 
try. They are not disposed to take sides ; 
they discussed the subject with calmness, 
though not with indifference. 

I suspect that most of these Catholic 
laymen did not even know that they were 
flatly contradicting the position of the 
head of the Church and were in a state 
of unconscious disobedience. Liberal 
Catholics in this country are in a pecu- 
liar position. ‘The Pope, in his encycli- 
cal of February- last, said: ‘“ That the 
State must be separated from the Church 
is a thesis absolutely false, a most per- 
nicious error.” He even described it 
as “‘a great injustice to God.” 

American Catholics, on the contrary, 
have, as is stated above, accepted the 
principle of the separation of Church 
and State in this country. Toa Prot- 
estant, therefore, they seem to stand in 


flat opposition to the Papal doctrine.- 


To get some light on this question the 
writer went to one of the most promi- 
nent leaders in the United States, dis- 
tinguished alike for his learning, his 
courtesy, his religious spirit, and his 
progressive ideals. Without directly 
answering my question, he said: 

“TI look at this question from a his- 
toric point of view. There was a time 


when nearly all religions were united to 


the State. It was the common view, I 
may say it was the human view, of the 
relation. Christianity itself became 
united to the civil power. It went into 
the life of the barbarians; it made their 
laws; it molded their institutions; it 
governed them. The principle of the 
union of State and Church was a Prot- 
estant as well as a Catholic thesis. It 
is set forth in the declaration of the faith 
of Calvin, as well as in the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church. 

‘There was an established Church in 
New England as well as in Geneva, but 
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by and by the principle of differentia- 
tion began to work. The civil power 
gradually began to assume distinct func- 
tions of government. It began to pun- 
ish theft, murder, and all offenses against 
society. Gradually, by a process of his- 
toric evolution, the functions of Church 
and State have become distinct. Of 
course there still exists a natural relation 
between them. The State stands for 
moral and ethical development, for edu- 
cation ; it preserves order and property. 
This natural and moral relation will 
exist, but there need not be any legal 
union. 

“ Official authority has from time to 
time opposed certain ideas, but we have 
always gained more than we have lost 
by their prevalence. ‘Take Galileo. He 
was opposed and condemned by official 
authority when he presented the Coper- 
nican theory; but think what we gained 
by accepting his ideas—a new concep- 
tion of the world! ‘Take the doctrine of 
evolution. It was attacked everywhere 
by Protestants and Catholics alike at 
first, but it has gradually become widely 
accepted, and we gain more than we 
lose by it.” 

When asked why the Pope did not 
accept the views of the French bishops 
who, supported by a large number of 
distinguished laymen, had reported in 
favor of accepting the French law, he 
replied : 

“ There is a saying in Rome that each 
Pope is the antithesis of the other. This 
has been frequently illustrated. The 
present Pope is a religious man, but he 
is provincial. He knows nothing of for- 
eign languages or of international life. 
He is surrounded by a ‘small body of 
advisersin Rome. Pius IX. condemned 
the errors of his age, among them re- 
publican government. Leo X. accepted 
the idea of national unity, and. made 
special reservations in regard to the 
United States. Pius X. has gone back 
to the position of Pius 1X. in condemn- 
ing the separation of State and Church.” 

“How do you deal,” I said, “ with 
such a doctrine as that of Pius IX. ?” 

“ Oh,” he said, *‘ we go round the hill 
when we get to it. A man born ina 
foreign country,” he added, “ cannot 
completely understand the spirit of our 
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. institutions in the United States. Re- 
ligion in, this country has been stronger 
and better for this differentiation. We 
have not yet embodied, absolutely, the 
idea of separation of Church and State, 
for we still have chaplains in Congress 
and in the army and navy; but it is not 
best to try to be absolutely logical. The 
best we can do is take an ideal and try 
as far as possible to live up to it.” 

While this controversy was brewing, 
and when the relations between Rome 
and France were becoming more and 
more strained, the writer of this article 
had, at Rome, an interview, two hours 
in length, with a distinguished Catholic 
prelate. Of American birth and a firm 
believer in American institutions, no one 
is more thoroughly acquainted with all 
the tendencies presented in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Himself a thorough 
republican and a distinguished repre- 
sentative of Catholic education, it was 
interesting to observe the great equa- 
nimity and confidence with which he re- 
garded the gradual victory of republican 
principles in Europe as well as in Amer- 
ica. His views throw light upon the 
present controversy. 

“We cannot expect,” he said, “ Ital 
ian Catholic priests to look at this ques- 
tion as do American Catholics who have 
been trained under American ideas of 
freedom and civil government. It has 
been shown in the United States that 
the Church has great power and pros- 
perity when separated from political 
domination. The Church has shown 
that it can adapt itself as well to a 
republican as to a monarchical system. 
The Pope is recognized as the spiritual 
head of the Church and not as a political 
potentate. There are many Catholics 
who do not consider the question of the 
temporal authority of the Pope as the 
leading issue in this struggle. It is 
necessary, in order that the Pope may 
have perfect independence, that he 
should not acknowledge allegiance to 
any foreign power. At present, in the 


Vatican, he is isolated in a small terri- 
tory over which he has absolute au- 
thority. This small piece of land over 
which he is sovereign assures the inde- 
pendence ofthe Pope. For the purpose 
of establishing the principle, a mile 
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square of territory is as good as a thou- 
sand miles.” 

In the view of this eminent Catholic 
the political policies of different govern- 
ments were different affairs. ‘They were 
not matters for the Papal intervention, 
nor did he insist on the necessity of 
having ambassadors at the Papal court. 
All that was necessary from the stand- 
point of an American Catholic was that 
the Pope should have a little piece of 
territory in which he could preserve his 
spiritual independence, free from politi- 
cal interference. 

Beyond this the only way the Pope 
could acquire any more political author- 
ity in Italy would be through the accept- 
ance in Italy of a republican form of 
government and the election by popular 
suffrage of the Pope to this office. One 
practical difficulty, however, supposing 
the country ready for republican govern- 
ment, would be, as viewed by many 
Catholics, that the Pope would have to 
recognize and submit himself to the 
provisions of the political constitution, 
which course would be in conflict with 
the Catholic tradition that the Pope must 
be absolutely free. 

This eminent Catholic has not ex- 
pressed himself publicly in the United 
States in regard to the situation in 
France. He has wished to keep wholly 
out of the field of controversy ; but the 
writer of this article feels confident that 
he may describe his position as in essen- 
tial agreement with that of the Bishop 
of Rouen, and of nearly two-thirds of 
the French bishops, whom the Pope has 
refused to allow toform religious societies 
on the model proposed by the Archbishop 
of Bésancon. While the clerical party in 
the United States have taken pains to 
create public sentiment in favor of the 
position of the Pope, and to send mes- 
sages from Catholic clubs, it is equally 
clear that an intelligent and progressive 
body of Catholics in the United States 
sympathize with the republican bishops 
of France more than with the political 
counselors of the Pope. 

The English liberal Catholics have 
not been backward, however, in express- 
ing their sentiments in this controversy. 
Robert Dell, in the Fortnightly Review, 
has just written on “‘ The Papal Aggres- 
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sion in France and its Significance for 
Other Nations.” Mr. Dell is a Catholic, 
not by inheritance or early training, but 
He became a Cath- 
olic for purely religious reasons. ‘ We 
accepted the Papacy,” he says, “as a 
spiritual and moral, but in no sense as 
a political, authority ; we made no pro- 
fession of undivided allegiance to the 
Pope; we gave no pledge to renounce 
our allegiance to the civil government 
and the laws of our country at the will 
and pleasure of any ecclesiastical au- 
thority ; no such profession and no such 
pledge were demanded of us. We now 
find ourselves face to face with the claim 
of the Pope that his authority is abso- 
lute and unlimited; that he can at will 
annul and set aside laws regularly made 
by the constituted lawmaking authority ; 
and that if he annuls them or sets them 
aside we are bound to disobey them.” 

Mr. Dell declares that the English 
Catholics “‘cannot honestly defend the 
Papal policy in France, or support the 
French Ultramontanes in the present 
circumstances,”’ 

In the case of English Catholics a 
point of honor is involved in this mat- 
ter. In 1826 the Catholic bishops in 
Great Britain, in a collective declaration, 
denied that the Pope has “any right, 
directly or indirectly, to any civil or tem- 
poral jurisdiction, power, superiority, 
pre-eminence, or authority, within this 
realm ;’” declared that the allegiance of 


Catholics to the civil power is “entire 
and undivided ;” and affirmed that they 


held themselves “bound in conscience 
to obey the civil government of this 
realm in all things of a temporal and 


» Civil nature, notwithstanding any dis- 
*.pehsation or order to the contrary had, 


or to be had, from the Pope or any au- 
thority of the Church of Rome ’—the 
“civil power of the State and the spir- 
itual authority of the Catholic Church 
being absolutely distinct and being never 
intended by their Divine Author to inter- 
fere or clash with each other.” 

One of the most significant and im- 
portant expressions of French Catholic 
opinion was the “appeal of a group of 
French Catholics to Pope Pius X.” It 
was published in Le Temps of Sep- 
tember 2, and attracted much attention 
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in France. M. Paul Sabatier, the author 
of “The Life of St. Francis of Assisi,” 
speaks of its literary beauty, the loftiness 
of its inspiration, its restrained emotion, 
its overflowing affection, its high French 
spirit.” This is the text of the appeal: 


In lifting our voice towards your Apostolic 
throne, Holy Father, we, who respect even 
divisions which we deplore, would separate 
ourselves from those mischief-making Catho- 
lics whose blindness has brought us into 
anabyss. History, which will judge between 
us and them, will condemn their lack of 
Christianity as much as their lack of judg- 
ment. At the same time we are resolved 
not to be confounded with those accommo- 
dating Catholics whose complaisant lan- 
guage or equivocal silence is not what 
should be expected from their sense of relig- 
ion or from a clear-sighted patriotism. e 
are moved by our love of the Church, of 
which, after all, there is no more reason 
to despair in our country than elsewhere. 
We are equally moved by the sacred interests 
of France, as noble a country to-day as she 
has been in the past. And if it be true that 
the vote of the bishops under the Concordat, 
when they found themselves confronted by 
a law of their own country, has drawn from 
you the cry (intended as a reproach, but 
which will remain their finest eulogy), ‘‘ They 
have acted like Frenchmen !”—know, Holy 
Father, that the real France, which does not 
join leagues, or agitate, or intrigue, which 
thinks and works, was on that occasion abso- 
lutely in accord with her bishops. 

The most wonderful of all the daughters 
of olden France, whom our little children 
invoke on their knees, and whom you will 
shortly elevate into a saint to be prayed to 
in the churches—Joan of Arc—was moved 
to tears when she heard the archangels de- 
scended from heaven to tell her of “‘ the great 
pity that there was for the kingdom of 
France.” Forgive us, Father of all Chris- 
tians, if we have dared to speak to you, while 
there is yet time, of the great pity which is at 
this moment in the souls of. the chiefs of our 
dioceses and the best of the faithful, in the 
souls of our wives, our daughters, and our 
mothers, in the souls of all who understand 
that the concerns of Catholicism are with us 
bound up with the destinies of our great 


‘country, and of a civilization which will 


never deny the principles of the French 
Revolution, but which derives its origin 
from a more distant and a loftier source— 
from the Gospel and from the very heart of 
Christ. 

Of this noble appeal Mr. Sabatier 
says: ‘“‘ This appeal will take its place in 
history, and our descendants will read 
and re-read it when they want to under- 
stand what, at the commencement of the 
twentieth century, were the aspirations 
of the younger clergy of France.” 


a 
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IL—SOME OF ITS. REALITIES 
BY McLAIN W. DAVIS 


AST summer, on a certain day, 
a group of tourists who had just 
been shown about the Temple 
grounds of the Mormon Church in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, stood on the east steps 
of the Tabernacle Building, where so 
many thousands of tourists stand every 
year to hear the final words of their 
Mormon guides. As is the invariable 
custom, these tourists had been treated 
with courtesy ; they had seen well-kept 
grounds, a fine organ, the interior of two 
buildings, and the peculiar exterior of 
the Temple building proper; they had 
listened to a very pleasing and plausible 
presentation of what purported to be the 
tenets of Mormonism. Like multitudes 
of others, these tourists were favorably 
impressed, and one of them addressed 
the guide with these words, “‘ Why don’t 
they let you alone? I can’t see but that 
you have a right to worship in your own 
way.” Let us answer this query by 
stating some realities of Mormonism, for 
the visitor who asked the question had 
not seen even the outside of Mormon- 
ism, much less the inner reality. As 
tourists do not see the inside of the 
Temple, so they do not see the inside of 
Mormonism. 

There is conflict in Utah to-day, as 
there has always been conflict wherever 
Mormonism kas been planted from its 
inception down to the present time, 
This conflict is irrepress'ble and inevita- 
ble. No State can exist in peace half 
Mormon and half American. The rea- 
son for this is not far toseek. It lies in 
the arrogant claims of Mormonism. The 
Mormon Church claims absolutely to be 
the Kingdom of God set up on earth, 
and that all governments except its 
own are illegal and spurious. The 
Mormon problem is not a religious but 
a civil question, dealing with an oath- 
bound, despotic organization which gives 
forth the following dictums as law: “The 
priesthood holds the right to give laws 
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and commands to individuals, rulers, 
and nations of the world; to appoint, 
ordain, and establish constitutions and 
kingdoms ; to appoint kings, presidents, 
governors, and judges.”’ “The King- 
dom of God is an order of government 
established by divine authority. It is 
the only legal government that can exist 
in any part of the universe. All other 
governments are illegal and unauthor- 
ized. . . . Any people attempting to 
govern themselves, and by laws of their 
own making and by officers of their own 
appointment, are in. direct. rebellion 
against the Kingdom of God.’’? 

In November, 1889, several members 
of the Mormon Church applied in the 
District Court for the Third Judicial 
District of the Territory of Utah for 
naturalization as citizens of the United 
States. Andrew Cahoon, for eighteen 
years a bishop of the Mormon Church, 
testified in the proceedings before the 
court. Being asked by counsel if any- 
thing had ever béen said about the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God, Mr. 
Cahoon answered: “ Establishment of 
the Kingdom ; why, that is understood, 
that it is established by the establishment 
of the Mormon Church, and that was the 
Kingdom of God, and all other kingdoms 
would be overthrown, and this Kingdom 
would be established on their ruins; the 
first one to suffer would be the Govern- 
ment of the United States.”* Judge 
Thomas J]. Anderson, in writing his 
opinion wherein he denied naturaliza- 
tion to nine members of the Mormon 
Church, based his decision on six con- 
clusions drawn from the evidence sub- 
mitted, of which the following are per- 
tinent. 

The Mormon Church teaches: 


First—That it is the actual and veritable 
Kingdom of God on earth. 


Pratt’s “ Key to Theology,” p. 70 
Pint oa of the Gospel, by Apostle Orson 


. Records of District Court for Third Judicial Dis- 
trict, Territory of Utah. 
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Second—That this Kingdom is both a tem- 
poral and a spiritual kingdom, and should 
rightfully control, and is entitled to the 
highest allegiance of, men in all their affairs. 

Third—That this Kingdom will overthrow 
the United States and all other governments, 
after which Christ will reign in person. 

The evidence in this case establishes un- 
questionably that the teachings, practices,and 
aims of the Mormon Church are antagonistic 
to the Government of the United States, 
utterly subversive of good morals and the 
well-being of society, and that its members 
are animated by a feeling of hostility towards 
the Government and its laws, and therefore 
an alien who is a member of said Church is 
not a fit person to be a citizen of the United 
States. 


If men have been denied the privilege 
of citizenship on such a showing, when 
they were merely members of the organ- 
ization, what possible right has an 
apostle of this alien and hostile organiza- 
tion to sit in the Senate-of the United 
_ States? He is not there as an Ameri- 

can, but as the representative of a foreign 
government. 

Mormonism claims to be the true and 
only Church in the whole earth. All 
Christian churches are false and their 
ministers are knaves and hypocrites, 
without right or authority to preach or 
teach. To quote from a Mormon work 
believed by Mormons to be inspired as 
fully as the Bible: “ And also to whom 
these commandments wére given might 
have power to lay the foundation of this 
Church and to bring it forth out of 
obscurity and out of darkness, the only 
true and living Church upon the face of 
the whole earth.” President Joseph F. 
Smith pafd his respects to the Christian 
ministers of Salt Lake City, representa- 
tives of eight great leading denomina- 
tions, in a recent number of Out West, 
in‘ the following language: “The mem- 
bers of the Protestant Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Salt Lake City, a little clique 
of un-Christian ministers, who spend one 
day in seven preaching the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule, and 
the remaining six in bearing false witness 
against their neighbors and stirring up 
strife and hatred against them.” The 
Protestant ministers of Salt Lake City 
have incurred the wrath of President 
Joseph F. Smith because they, with other 
citizens of Utah, have protested against 
the lawbreaking of Joseph F. Smith and 
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other “ prophets, seers, and revelators ” 
of the Mormon Church. Were some 
Protestant minister to live with five 
women, as does President Joseph F. 
Smith, then what storms of indignation 
and vials of wrath would be poured forth 
by the Mormon apologists ! 

With these claims and assertions of 
the Mormon organization unmodified 
and prominently proclaimed to-day, it is 
certain that conflict between Mormonism 
and the enlightened sentiment of the 
whole world is inevitable. 


THE MATERIAL SIDE OF MOR- 
MONISM 

The Mormon Kingdom of God, unlike 
the kingdom of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
is essentially of this world. ‘The founda- 
tion of the Mormon organization is mam- 
mon. The head of the Church, President 
Joseph F. Smith, would naturally be 
supposed to devote most of his time to 
the religious interests of the Church. It 
is to be wondered whether he can find 
much time for spiritual things when he 
fills the following offices in Church busi- 
ness enterprises : 

President Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution. 

President State Bank of Utah. 

President Zion’s Savings Bank and Trust 
Company. 

President Utah Sugar Company. 

President Idaho Sugar Company. 

President Western Idaho Sugar Company. 

President Consolidated Wagon and Ma- 
chine Company. 

President Inland Crystal Salt Company. 

President Salt Lake Dramatic Association. 

Vice-President Bullion, Beck, and Cham- 
pion Mining Company. 

Director Rision Pacific Railway Company. 

Very recently the Church has disposed 
of the Utah Light and Power Company, 
the corporation which operated the street 
railways of Salt Lake City and the Salt 
Air Beach, the great pleasure resort on 
the Great Salt Lake. Of both companies 
the head of the Mormon Church had 
acted as President. These multiplied 
corporations show to some extent the 
commercial and material interests of the 
Mormon Church, though all its interests 
have not been mentioned. It owns, 
besides the above, the Deseret News, a 
large daily paper, the official organ of 
the Church, and other property interests. 

These vast material enterprises in 
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which the Mormon Church is so largely 
interested necessarily require much time 
and effort for their direction. In the 
very nature of things it would seem to 
demand the greater part of the strength 
and ability of the First Presidency and 
the twelve Apostles to manage the ma- 
terial interests of the Church—quite a 
contrast from the work of Christ’s first 
Apostles, who, having material interests, 
forsook them to follow him. 

This materialistic spirit in Mormonism 
manifests itself in a variety of ways. 
The tendency in some instances is toward 
a Church monopoly in certain lines of 
business. The methods of a Mormon 
monopoly toward business competitors, 
eyen though they may be Mormons, do 


not differ from the methods of monopolies © 


in ‘other places. In 1904 Charles A. 
Smuthwaite and Richard J. Taylor, of 
Ogden, Utah, both Mormons, became 
interested in the Beck Salt Company 
and prepared to manufacture salt. They 
were summoned to Salt Lake City to see 
President Smith, of the Mormon Church, 
president also of the Inland Crystal 
Salt Company, the Church salt monopoly. 
In this interview President Smith said to 
Messrs. Smuthwaite and Taylor, “ We 
don’t know how much money you breth- 
ren have, but we will ruin you.”* Mr, 
Smuthwaite was later excommunicated 
from the Mormon Church for persisting 
in his salt enterprise, though the reason 
given for the action was criticism of 
President Joseph F. Smith. 

Other phases of the material activi- 
ties of the Mormon Church are not 
wanting. President Joseph F. Smith 
said in a recent address: “The fact of 
the matter is, when a man says you can 
direct me spiritually, but not temporally, 
he lies in the presence of God—that is, 
if he has intelligence enough to know 
what he is talking about.” This gives 
pretty wide latitude for Church activity, 
and it is used to the best advantage. 
In making itself a “‘ judge and divider” 
between various interests, the Mormon 
Church employs a complete judicial sys- 
tem of its own, which hears civil cases 
and renders judgments, in some instances 
directly reversing decisions of the reg- 
ular courts. In Sevier County, Utah, 


*Smoot Testimony, Vol. 1V., p. 79. 


in 1901, a Bishops’ Court of the Mormon 
Church rendered a judgment that a Miss 
Cora Birdsall give James FE. Leavitt a 
deed for sixty acres of land homesteaded 
by Miss Birdsall. The young woman 
was so harassed in this instance that 
insanity resulted.» A Bishops’ Court in 
Salt Lake City, in 1889, tried a case in- 
volving the exchange of property between 
parties, where a United States Commis- 
sioner’s Court had already passed on 
the case. In 1887 a Bishops’ Court of 
Salt Lake City rendered a judgment 
involving the payment of money and 
interest in various installments. 

Interference by the Mormon authori- 
ties in secular matters of various kinds 
is of frequent occurrence. In 1903, in 
Brigham City, Utah, Mormon officials 
interfered in the City Council in the 
matter of the establishment of an electric 
light plant. In the same place and the 
same year two members of the Mormon 
Church built a dancing pavilion in oppo- 
sition to “counsel” against the project 
from the higher Mormon authorities. 
The result was that the promoters were 
brought face to face with the all-potent 
hostility of the Church. The controversy 
was settled only when the Church author- 
ities were given full control of this pub- 
lic place of amusement, built by private 
capital, and twenty-five per cent. of the 
net receipts, “to be disbursed as they 
see fit for the benefit of the Church in 
the Box Elder Stake of Zion.” 


THE POLITICAL SIDE OF MOR- 
MONISM 


When we come to the political status 
of Mormonism, we are in the very citidel 
of the system. The power of the Mor- 
mon Church officials to- live in defiance 
of State laws, and to perpetuate a semi- 
despotic rule over their followers, lies 
in their usurpation of political power. 
Is the Mormon Church in politics? Ask 
that question of any intelligent and un- 
prejudiced man familiar with the situa- 
tion in Utah and Idaho, and his answer 
willbe, Yes. Listen to the ordinary con- 
versation of men on the trains and in the 
streets before any election in Utah or 
Idaho, and you will be impressed with 
the fact that this union of Church and 
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State is universally accepted. Finally, 
take the election of Brigham H. Roberts, 
polygamist, to Congress, and that of 
Reed Smoot, Mormon Apostle, to the 
Senate of the United States. It is not 
the custom for political parties to nomi- 
nate and elect to high office candidates 
whose ‘election will inevitably arouse 
controversy and opposition at home and 
abroad, and may possibly involve the 
loss of the office to which the candidate 
has been elected. It was well known 
beforehand that this was the situation 
with regard to Messrs. Roberts and 
Smoot. Yet in the face of this fact they 
were both nominated and elected. In 
no other State of the Union outside of 
Utah could such a political comedy have 
been put upon the stage. The fact of a 
political party committing the colossal 
blunder of electing to National office men 
whose election was sure to rouse the 
antagonism of the whole country can be 
explained only by the fact that the Mor- 
mon Church controls the political situ- 
ation in Utah and that it nominated and 
elected these men. 

Politics, in the sense in which the 
word is generally used, does not exist in 
Utah, outside of Salt Lake City, except 
to a very limited extent. It is true that 
there are party organizations, but so long 
as the candidates on the party tickets of 
both Democrats and Republicans are 
acceptable to the Mormon Church it 
makes no particular difference what 
party badge is worn locally; but the 
effort is always made to have the State 
officers conform to the complexion of the 
National Government. The situation 
can scarcely be different when the mem- 
bers of the Mormon Church are required 
to assume the following oath in the En- 
dowment .ceremony, as has_ been fre- 
quently brought out in testimony given 
under oath: “ You, and each of you, do 
covenant and promise that you will pray, 
and never cease to pray, Almighty God 
to avenge the blood of the prophets upon 
this nation, and that you will teach the 
same to your children and your children’s 
children unto the third and fourth gen- 
erations,””* 

The last election in Utah and Idaho, 
that of November 6, 1906, will serve 
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excellently as an illustration of Mormon 
interference in politics. In Idaho the 
issue was whether a Democratic legis- 
lature should be chosen, which would 
in its turn re-elect Senator Dubois to the 
United States Senate. The Democratic 
platform contained a very. positive anti- 
Mormon plank, while the Republican 
politicians denied that there was any 
Mormon issue in Idaho, In Utah the 
recently formed American party, about 
which a word of explanation should be 
made, was for the first time conducting 
a State-wide campaign, though the party 
has no considerable strength outside 
Salt Lake City and county. It has been 
charged by the Mormon press that the 
organization of the American party was 
due to spleen on the part of ex-Senator 
Thomas Kearns because he was not 
returned to the United States Senate. 
The origin of the American party was 
briefly this: In the spring of 1904 Presi- 
dent Joseph F. Smith, of the Mormon 
Church, testified in Washington that the 
people of Utah condoned his continued 
living in polygamy. ‘This roused the 
indignation of a multitude of the people 
of Utah. A meeting was accordingly 
called for the purpose of refuting this 
statement. A large number of influential 
citizens of Salt Lake City met in a hall 
on Main Street, and here the preliminary 
organization of the American party took 
place, the organization being perfected 
later at a monster mass-meeting held in 
one of Salt Lake’s largest theaters. The 
American party in Utah is emphatically 
a protest against the lawlessness of the 
higher officials of the Mormon Church, 
confessed by them in the Smoot investi- 
gation. 

In the election of 1905 the American 
party carried Salt Lake City. In the 
election of 1906 it put a full State 
ticket in the field and a full county 
ticket in Salt Lake County. There was 
mortal fear in the ranks of the Mormon 
hierarchy that the county offices might 
fall into the hands of Gentiles who would 
enforce the laws against the Mormon 
chiefs. In order to prevent such a 
calamity no effort wag spared. It wasa 
foregone conclusiofi that the Mormons 
would throw all their power to the Re- 
publican party, though the Democratic 
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party had been second in the municipal 
election of the previous year, and would 
therefore have appeared the stronger 
party with which to win. Every effort 
was made by the Mormon leaders to 
handicap the Democratic party. Apostle 
C. W. Penrose, editor of the Deseret 
News, official organ of the Church, put 
the following editorial utterance in*the 
columns of the paper in the issue of 
September 26, 1906: 

Every member of the Church is free to 
join and support any —s party or creed 
and vote for any candidate that he chooses 
to aid, and is not under any obligation to 
submit to arbitrary control in such matters 
from any one under the sun. 

For thus beclouding the issue and 
publishing what might lead some Latter- 
Day Saints to think that they really 
were privileged to vote as they pleased, 
the Apostolic and Democratic editor was 
packed out of the State to take charge 
of the British Mission. Mr. Brigham H. 
Roberts, sometime rejected Congress- 
man, and an ardent Democrat, in his 
campaign speeches made dramatic and 
emphatic declarations that there was not 
and must not be any Church interfer- 
ence in the politics of Utah. He was 
too earnest. It was feared that he might 
make the Mormon people who heard 
him, especially the Mormon Democrats, 
believe that what he was saying was true, 
Besides, he was one of the best of the 
Democratic speakers; so within three 
weeks of election day it was found con- 
venient to send Mr. Roberts out of the 
State on a mission. 

In the November, 1906, number of 
the Improvement Era, a Mormon maga- 
zine having a large circulation among 
the Mormon people, especially of the 
younger generation, the following letter 
appeared over President Joseph F., 
Smith’s signature: 

Just now there is a tendency among some 
of the thoughtless young men to sympathize 
with the fight against the Church authorities 
waged by the assassins of virtue, the support- 
ers of vice and riot and wine and lewd women, 
— robbéry, and general corruption. 

t is a senseless tendency, and they who fol- 
low it will do so to their own destruction. At 
the present time we are about to make choice 
of some political leaders. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that a man who has the 


interest of himself and his people at heart 
will choose his friends. Who are our friends? 
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Men who have kept informed on the trend 
of affairs in the Nation for ‘the past two 
years Or more may easily surmise. To vote 
any other way would be ungracious, against 
our best interests, and would show a spirit 
of ungraciousness such as this people do 
not naturally possess. ‘“ Wherefore by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 
Josern F. 


It would seem as though he who ran 
might read in this instance, inasmuch as 
President Roosevelt and the Republican 
leaders have been claimed by the Mor- 
mons as their friends in season and out 
of season. 

On the Saturday preceding the elec- 
tion day, November 3, 1906, the voting 
machines (used for the first time in this 
election) were withdrawn from the places 
where they had been put for the instruc- 
tion of voters, with the exception of 
eight which were put into Mormon 
ward meetin z-houses and left there over 
the Sabbath in order that the Mormon 
bishops might, on the Lord’s Day, in- 
struct their flocks how to vote. What 
a hue and cry would have been raised 
if voting machines had been placed in 
the various Christian churches and 
Christian ministers had, after morning 
and evening worship, proceeded to 
explain how to vote as “the Lord 
willed ! 

The election resulted in the American 
party carrying Salt Lake City, but the 
county of Salt Lake.and the State were 
Republican. The Church had won. The 
Democratic press of November 7 ad- 
mitted that more than three thousand 
Mormon Democratic voters had been 
transferred into the Republican ranks by 
the Mormon Church in Salt Lake County 
alone. The Daily Herald (Democratic) 
called it “ an election tragedy.” 

In Idaho, where, of course, there was 
no Church influence, the results tell an 
interesting story. It must be understood 
that the northern counties of Idaho are 
Gentile, while the southern counties are 
Mormon. ‘The great battle was as to 
whether Senator Dubois, Democrat, who 
has been very active in combating the 
political schemes of Mormonism in Idaho, 
should succeed himself in the United 
States Senate. Now, the northern coun- 
ties of Idaho went Democratic by small 
majorities, while the southern or Mormon 
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counties went Republican by immense 
majorities. Aclearline of cleavage runs 
across Idaho. On one side of that line 
people vote one way, on the other side 
another way. There is only one thing 
to explain this fact. On one side of this 
line the: Mormon Church dictates how 
its adherents shall vote; on the other 
side the Mormon hierarchy does not 
control, and American methods and 
results obtain. 

The effect of the material and politi- 
cal domination of the Mormon Church 
is, as it could not fail to be, pernicious. 
The great business interests of the Mor- 
mon Church make it a competitor of its 
own people in almost every line of trade, 
while the immense resultant patronage 
gives it a great leverage upon a multi- 
tude of men, from the teamster who hauls 
goods for the Zion’s Co-operative Mer- 
cantile Institution to the capitalist who 
is interested in the bonds issued by some 
of the great Church corporations. The 
man who has some criticism to make of 
the manner in which the Church is con- 
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ducted keeps quiet in view of the tre- 
mendous pressure which can be brought 
to bear against him in a social and eco- 
nomic way. The franchise is’ made a 
mockery. A great commonwealth is de- 
livered over to the bossism of the Mor- 
mon chiefs. Lawbreaking is protected. 
A political peonage is instituted. Under 
theSe conditions it is not strange that 
the Democratic party in Utah talks of 
disbanding. There is no use playing 
against a sure-thing game. There are 
muttering and restlessness among the 
Mormon people. But they have no 
leader, and they fear to speak too loudly 
of their discontent, for they fear the pun- 
ishment that may come. Such is the 
situation in Utah to-day. Perhaps the 
American party will be able to deliver 
the State. It has already done much. 
Christian agencies are at work, and 
slowly better things are coming. The 
last two years have seen wonderful prog- 
ress, and deliverance, both spiritual and 
political, must come for Utah in the near 
future. 


THE WAYS OF MORMONS' 
BY G. A. IRVING 


es HY, they are not different 
VW from other people!” is the 
stock exclamation of Gen- 
tiles on visiting the City of the Saints, 
or seeing Mormons for the first time. 
They dress and talk and act very much 
like people elsewhere in corresponding 
walks of life. No distinctive outward 
garb or look or speech sets them apart 
from other men. Yet as one lives 
among them and sees deeper than out- 
ward appearances he soon recognizes 
certain peculiarities which have come to 
mark the life of this people. 

As would be expected, these pecu- 
liarities center in and are the outgrowth 
of their strange religious beliefs. Re- 
ligion more than anything else tends, 
and has always tended, to differentiate 
men from their fellows. Sometimes it 
leads them to adopt a distinctive garb; 
sometimes to follow a peculiar mode of 
life, sometimes to do unusual and un- 
natural deeds. More fittingly, and in 


our day we hope more often, the trans- 
formation it works is of the heart and of 
the life. 

In Mormondom the whole life of the 
people is shaped and colored by the 
religious conceptions of their past and 
present. «As these conceptions have 
gone wide of a purely spiritual religion, as 
they have even included the grotesque 
and monstrous, and as at the same time 
they have won a following unsurpassed 
in devotion, it could not be otherwise 
than that sect characteristics and pecu- 
liarities would develop. Softened some- 
what and modified with the later years, 
still is it true that among the Mormons 
there exists a distinctive mode of life to 
be found nowhere else. 

While their mode of life cannot be 
ascribed altogether to their religion, this 
undoubtedly has been the predominant 
factor in giving it direction. Of minor 
factors the heterogeneous character of 
their population has been the most po- 
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tent. Here are gathered representatives 
from every section of the United States, 
In a single town may be met persons 
from nearly every State in the Union, 
Here, too, are people from many nations. 
All the countries of Europe are repre- 
sented, with Scandinavians and English 
in largest numbers. Thus have been 
brought together the customs of widely 
' different communities and of many na- 
tionalities; and all have had influence 
in giving form to Mormon life. . 

The Mormon community life has a 
character peculiarly its own. Essentially 
an agricultural people, the custom from 
early years has been for all persons to 
reside within the village or city limits. 
The farm is outside—it may be several 
miles distant. The farmers with their 
families live as near neighbors in village 
or city. Early morning sees the male 
members of the families going out to the 
farms, driving their stock before them. 
On returning in the evening they inclose 
the stock in the corral (or barnyard, as 
an Easterner would say) which adjoins 
the house. Barns of ample dimensions 
are altogether wanting. Near the corral, 
or within it, are one or more huge hay- 
stacks. for winter’s use; and this, with 
some rude sheds, forms the only protec- 
tion in the winter for the live stock. 

The houses, as a rule, are low, one- 
story structures, built of adobe, or, in 
more recent years, of brick. The close 
proximity of dwellings and stock-yards, 
while not pleasing to the unaccustomed 
olfactory nerve and appealing in no whit 
to thé ewsthetic sense, is said, owing to 
the very dry climate, not to be so disas- 
trous from a sanitary point of view as 
one might naturally fear. 

The object of this village life has been 
twofold. In the early days, when Brig- 
ham Young and his followers first came 
to the country, it was designed as a pro- 
tection against the Indians. Here, as 
in other sections of the West, the Indians 
were hostile to the newcomers. In some 
of the older towns remains of walls are 
still to be seen which formerly com- 
pletely encircled the inhabited portions 
of the township. Opposition from the 
Indians did not long continue; but as 
the Mormon religious system assumed 
more definite form, it was seen that on 
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the religious side many advantages would 
accrue from the continuance of this 
community life. It served to unify the 
life of the people. It promoted an 
equality of social life. More than all, it 
made feasible that close supervision of 
its people which has been a most im- 
portant factor in the maintenance and 
growth of the Church. Of late there 
has been a tendency for faimers to get 
without the boundaries and reside upon 
their farms ; but this movement is looked 
upon with ill favor by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, as it tends towards inde- 
pendence from religious restraints. How- 
ever, it may readily be seen that this 
system would not be without its advan- 
tages socially, educationally, and relig- 
iously in any farming community. 

Of the home life of the Mormons a 
very obvious feature is the large size of 
the family. It is not that in the ordinary 
community there are so many plural 
families. These are to be found in 
largest numbers in the few large and 
prosperous towns. Polygamous families 
in the smaller places are so infrequent 
as to be a topic of continual comment. 
The Mormon doctrine concerning mar- 
riage—that it is to provide bodies for 
the many pre-existent spirits; that a 
woman’s highest glory consists in bring- 
ing into being as many children as pos- 
sible, that her heavenly reward depends 
upon this—fosters the rearing of many 
children. Quantity is emphasized more 
than quality, though it would not be fair 
to say that the Mormon does not desire 
and seek the best welfare of his children. 
The command of Scripture, “ Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth,” 
and the saying of the Psalmist, “ Happy 
is the man who has his quiver full of 
them,” are oft quoted in their meetings 
and discussions. 

Home life is on a lower plane than in 
the ordinary Western town of like status 
as to age and material surroundings. 
The houses, as a rule, are squalid and ill 
kept, and lacking in ordinary comforts. 
Books and magazines are few. Food is 
ill.cooked. Ignorance of what consti- 
tutes sanitary living and an unwilling- 
ness to receive instruction from “ the 
world ” have held Utah back in this as 
in other respects. Sickness is frequent, 
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_ and the death-rate among children very 
high. The Mormon of the older type 
will have nothing to do with physicians. 
Prayer and anointings and the laying 
on of hands are the prescribed means of 
- restoration. Only when death seems 
imminent, and often all too late, will the 
physician be called. However, the more 
intelligent of the people are coming to 
take a common-sense view of these things. 

The Mormon man regards himself and 
is regarded by the other sex as a being 
of a higher order than woman. By vir- 
tue of his sex he is superior. His will 
and: word are law in his household. The 
Wife “-has something of the feeling for 
her husband that existed among the He- 
brew women of patriarchal times. She 
reveres him, is submissive and obedient, 
and ministers in every way possible to 
his comfort. She has not attained the 
position of equality and the freedom and 
independence which characterize her 
lot in other sections of ourland. While, 
as a rule, she is kindly treated by her 
husband, his regard for her is tinged with 
condescension, as of the, superior to the 
inferior. Her life is toilsome and hard, 
beset with multitudinous home duties. 
But she accepts it with submission, often 
with fortitude, buoyed up by religious 
hope and promise. In husband and 
children she loses her life. 

In their social relations the Mormon 
people manifest friendliness and kindli- 
ness to a high d.zree. A feeling of 
_ social equality exists among them sur- 
passing that of the ordinary community 
life. The chief cause of this is that they 
have a common supreme interest—the 
Church, their religion. Like the Quakers, 
they speak of each other and address 
each other as “brother” and “ sister.” 
They permit no secret societies, and 
look with askance upon clubs to which 
membership is exclusive. Quarrels and 
differences which elsewhere would be 
taken into courts of law are settled 
within the Church. 

As a people they are very fond of 
amusements, especially of play-going and 
dancing. This last is one of the much- 
emphasized features of Mormon life. 
Every one dances—children, young peo- 
ple, the middle-aged, and the old. The 
young people give dances for their elders, 
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their eldérs do likewise for them. A 
public gathering, be it social, political, 
or religious, is quite likely to be pro- 
longed into the small hours of the night 
by this form of‘amusement. 

Dancing is not only sanctioned by the 
Church ; it is made a feature of Church 
life. The weekly public dance often is 
held under the auspices of a Church 
society. Announcement of it may be 
made at a church or Sunday-school serv- 
ice. In‘some cases it is held in the 
church audience-room, movable benches 
being provided so that the room may be 
used for this purpose. Incongruous as 
it may seem, these festive occasions are 
often opened with prayer. The floor- 
master may be a high official in the 
Church. They are likely to continue 
until well on into the morning: And to 
say that the etiquette of the Mormon 
dance is not that of the ordinarily deco- 
rous ball-room is to put the matter very 
mildly. That the dance as indulged in 
is.a mode of dissipation, that it encour- 
ages evil tendencies and is the source 
of sexual wrong; nay, that to it must 
be attributed a large per cent. of the 
very early marriages, is recogniZed even 
by the Mormon leaders. It ‘is an in- 
stance of “ the children of light” (?) being 
as wise as children of the world—for 
through the dance it is that the Church 
is able to keep its hand on its young 
people. It makes this provision for the 
social side of life, but.at a fearful cost. 
It should be said, however, that the 
more thoughtful and spiritual of the 
Mormon people deplore and protest 
against the excesses to which this form 
of amusement is carried. 

The marriage and baptismal customs 
of the Mormons are peculiarly their own. 
The marriage of devout Mormons takes 
place in the Temple at Salt Lake City. 
Indeed, this rite, together with Baptism 
for the Dead, is supposed to be the sole 
use to which the Temple is put. It is 
an event shrouded with mystery and ap- 
proached with awe by the participants. 
The Endowments, as the rites of mar- 
riage are called, are taken by a number 
of couples at the same time, the cere- 
monies occupying the larger part of a 
day. The proceedings are guarded with 
great secrecy, and the nature of them 
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may not be divulged by participants. 
Hearsay tells (and no doubt with truth) 
of a new garment presented as type of 
the new life to be worn perpetually; of 
a new name given which is not to be 
revealed on earth, but which will be 
known and used in mansions above; of 
the semblance of a miracle play which is 
given, in which the Head of the Church, 
or one near to him, represents deity, and 
other high officials prominent Biblical 
characters; of stringent oaths of alle 
giance to the Church which are taken. 
It is termed a celestial marriage, 2#2., 
one which will not be dissolved by death, 
as will be the case with marriages con- 
tracted without this official Church sanc- 
tion. 

Baptism as a Church rite is performed 
as it is in other religious bodies. Baptism 
for the dead is an additional feature of 
the Mormons’ religious practice. This, 
as well as the doctrines of celestial 
marriage and plurality of wives, was one 
of the later “revelations” of Joseph 
Smith. It is based on the theory that 
all baptisms from the days of the Apos- 
tles to the restoration of the priesthood 
in Joseph Smith have been invalid. A 
person living may, therefore, be baptized 
for his dead ancestors or friends, or for 
any one who has died without the true 
baptism ; and thus he secures for them 
in the heavenly life the full benefits of 
true baptism. It is a rite affording 
boundless scope to philanthropic and 
religious sentiment, and it is said that 
many a prominent character in various 
historic periods (among them Washing- 
ton and Lincoln) has been thus sup- 
posedly honored and benefited. 

The Mormon religious system differs 
from other religious systems in that it 
aims to control every department of a 
man’s life. It is not conterft to direct 
him morally and spiritually. It interests 
itself in his business affairs, his home 
life, his amusements, his joys as well as 
his sorrows. It seeks to do from with- 
out what a pure religion will seek to do 
from within. 

The very thorough and minute or- 
ganization of the Church administers to 
the successful working out of this aim. 
First in the Church are the President and 
his two Counselors—in Mormon thought 
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a type of the Holy Trinity. Next below . 


‘stand the twelve Apostles, administrators, 


with the preceding, of the Church’s im- 
portant interests. Then come the Bodies 
of Seventy, of which there are many, 
whose chief duty is to travel and preach 
under the direction of the Apostles. 
There are also high priests and elders, 
who constitute the local ministers at 
home, who, together with those already 
named, form the greater or Melchizedek 
priesthood. The lesser or Aaronic priest- 
hood includes bishops, priests, teachers, 
and deacons, all officials of the local 
church. Mormonism is thus seen to be a 
Church of many offices, and the sense of 
responsibility thus created is a powerful 
influence in securing and retaining the 
interest and allegiance of its members. 
Mormonism has no well-formulated 
religious doctrine. Least of all is such 
to be found in the Book of Mormon, 
the supposed basis of the Church. Little 
superior are the other books of the 
Mormon faith for making clear to the 
casual reader the teachings of Mormon- 
ism. Mormonism has had ‘no trained 
ministry, no theologians. Every male 
member of the Church is a priest, a 
prophet, a medium of divine communi- 
cation. The result isa confused jumble 
of ideas, diverse interpretations. One 
says Mormonism is this, another that. 
There is no creed, worthy to be called 
such, no logical expression of belief. 
To be sure, there is a formulated creed, 
but it makes no reference to what have 
been the vital and distinctive features 
of the Mormons’ faith—the teachings 
which have differentiated them from 
other religious bodies. Latterly their 
leaders have been attempting to formu- 
late a consistent religious doctrine. The 
result has been the appropriation of 
much that is best in other religious sys- 
tems, interweaving with this some dis- 
tinctive doctrines of their own faith. The 
latest and most ambitious attempt in 
this direction makes not half a dozen 
allusions to Joseph Smith or the Book 
of Mormon in. the entire work. It is 
not the Mormonism of the past or of the 
Church at large to-day. It is the author’s 
idéal of what Mormonism should be, and 
as such is interesting and instructive. 
The attitude of the ordinary Mormon 
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communicant toward his Church is one 
of almost unbounded faith and devotion. 


He is exceedingly loyal to the teachings 


and commands of those in authority, 
especially to the “Great Prophet,” 
Joseph Smith, and to the present Head 
of the Church. Through these leaders 
God has spoken and still speaks to his 
people, revealing his will. ‘Their word is 
true and must be obeyed. Hence the hold 
of the Church upon the people—their 
sect loyalty, their support of the local 
organization, their ready and unquestion- 
ing giving of tithes, their missionary zeal 
and devotion. For themselves they are 
convinced that they are the peculiar 
people of God, especially favored of him 
because they are the best of all his chil- 
dren. The rest of the world is in dark- 
ness—to be pitied, prayed for, labored 
for, and converted so far as may be. 
To them is assigned the stupendous task 
of saving a lost world. This: the body 
of the Mormon people sincerely believe 
and teach and seek to fulfill. 

As proof of their faith in their Church 
and its missiongto the world a missionary 
zeal scarce paralleled in present-day life 
is in evidence. Their own statement 
that they have more than two thousand 
missionaries in various fields at home and 
abroad need not be questioned. These 
men, going forth from their homes and 
friends without scrip or purse, depend- 
ent for the most part on their field of 
labor for the satisfaction of daily needs, 
knowing well that the name they. bear 
will bring upon them ridicule and de- 
nunciation, for the most part unlearned 
and mentally ill equipped for their task, 
bear most convincing testimony to their 
assurance of faith. 

.At any time the call may come to a 
man to go on a mission. He may 
yet be in his teens, or he may be. in 
middle life with wife and children. He 
may have no gift or aptitude of any sort 
for his work. He may be engaged in a 
business which seems to demand his 
presence athome. In any case, if he be 
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loyal, the call is equivalent to a command, 
and he obeys it. A brief season is given 
for preparation; he sets his affairs in 
order, is provided with sufficient money 
to take him to his field of labor, receives 
a public farewell, and off he goes, be it 
to some station in his own country or to 
a foreign land. It is not necessarily the 
men best qualified who are called. On 
the contrary, those lax in the faith or 
morally and spiritually unfit are often 
sent. And the outcome is, very often, 
that through the associations in mission 
stations and the necessity of defending 
and propagating their faith, they are 
transformed into loyal and zealous 
They return home 
fortified in their beliefs, and enthusiasts 
for their Church. 

The sincere, devout Mormon disciple, 
despite the incongruities of his faith 


‘ and the falsities of the system to which 


he belongs, is not without many of 
the qualities of Christian character and 
life that are commendable whenever and 
wherever found. His plane of living 
is of course no higher than the truth he 
knows; but to say that he is honest, 
kind, generous, temperate, industrious, 
is not to go beyorid the truth. He exalts 
his religion, its falsities as well as its 
truths, but he keeps the “ Word of Wis- 
dom ” which forbids the use of coffee, 
tobacco, and intoxicants. He earnestly 
supports ‘his Church, attends its serv- 
ices, and seeks to bring others to his 
way of thinking. He cannot understand 
the attitude of the outside world toward 
him and his faith. He thinks it is 
inspired of the Evil One. Persecution 
and denunciation have made the truly 
devout Mormon a hero and something of 
asaint. When he shall have intelligence 
in proportion to his zeal; when his 
Church has been relieved of its gross 
errors of doctrine and purified of the 
iniquities which are sanctioned in high 
places and held lightly in the body of 
the Church, then will he be a better man 
and a more valuable citizen. 
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ONE RUSSIAN 


ie BY A. A. F. JOHNSTON 


r | ‘HE present revolutionary move- 
ments in Russia have recalled 
to mind a story which was told 

me twenty-five years ago by a Russian 

exile under an implied promise of se- 
crecy. Remembering that Russia’s eye 
is far-seeing and her arm strong, I have 
always guarded the story. But now that 
so many years have passed, I feel assured 
that no possible harm can come from 
the telling. 1 still take the precaution 

of suppressing all names. . 

To one reader this story may seem but 
an isolated case, having no local color; to 
another reader it may suggest one of the 
methods in which revolutionary ideas, in 
spite of the restrictions upon the Rus- 
sian press, have been disseminated and 
public opinion created against the Gov- 
ernment. To all readers it may prove 
interesting as an unusual chapter in 
human experience. 

One day a student girl entered my 
office in Oberlin, Ohio, and said: “ There 
is a man working on my father’s farm 
whom you would like to know.” 

“ And why should I like to knowa 
man who works on your father’s farm ?” 
was my answer. 

“Because he is so interesting, and 
there is so much mystery about him,” 
the girl replied ; and then she went on 
with the following account. 

“Six months ago a stranger applied 
to my father for work. He said he 
wished’ to ‘hire out’ for three years. 
He was not anxious. about the wages, 
but he was very particular about the 
kind of work that might be required of 
him. He wanted to learn all about 
wheat-raising ; and he went into details, 
He must be taught how to select the 
seed, how to prepare the ground for the 
sowing, how to care for the growing crop, 
how to harvest it, how to prepare the 
grain for market, and, most important of 
all, he wanted to know where were the 
best wheat markets of the world and how 
they were to be reached. 

“My father had a suspicion that the 
stranger was not quite right in his mind, 


but, being in need of additional help, he 
told the man that he would hire him for 
three months, and at the end of that time, 
if it were agreeable to both, he would hire 
him by the year. The man was satisfied 
with this arrangement and immediately 
went to work. My father said it was 
perfectly plain that he had never lived 
on a farm; he did not know the use 
of the simplest tools; but he learned 
quickly, never needed to be told twice 
how to do a certain piece of work, and 
often improved upon the usual method. 
He never talked about himself; but we 
came to know that he was a Russian. 
One Sabbath morning he appeared at 
our sitting-room door and asked for a 
book to read. My mother invited him 
in, opened the book-case, and told him 
to select for himself. ‘To our surprise, 
he chose a copy of Herodotus, in Greek, 
which my brother had brought home 
from college. The. next week he re- 
turned that and took a copy of Virgil. 
Among the men employed on the farm 
were a German and an Italian; and he 
always spoke to each of these in his own 
language.” 

I said: “‘ You have proved to me that 
I should like to know this man. The 
next time you visit your home, tell him 
I want to see him; and if at any time 
he passes through Oberlin, I hope he 
will stop over a train.” 

Time went on, and I had almost for- 
gotten about the Russian and his wheat- 


. growing, when one morning my servant 


came to my room and said: “ There’s a 
stranger in the reception-room who asks 
to see you; but,” she added, “he does 
not look like the other gentlemen who 
call on you, and perhaps you had better 
not go down.” -When I entered the 
room, the stranger rose, bowed very 
formally, but did not make known his 
errand. Wishing to relieve all embar- 
rassment, I asked, “ And what can I do 
for you this morning?” He answered, 
“I do not know. You sent forme. I 
am the man who is learning to raise 
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“Yes,” I said; “I do want to see 
you. Please be seated. I hear that you 
are a Russian; that you are a classical 
student; that you understand several 
modern languages. I am interested in 
all foreigners who come to America, and 
want them to-do the very best thing 
possible for themselves. With your edu- 
cation, would it not be better for you to 
look for a situation as a teacher of lan- 
' guages, rather than be- spending your 
time on a farm? You must have refer- 
ences which would help you to a good 
position.” 

“You are very kind to interest your- 
self in a stranger,” he replied. “I will 
tell you why I am in America. I am,as 
you say, a Russian, and I ama university 
man from St. Petersburg. .Besides my 
regular work in the university, I belonged 
to a club the members of which were 
interested in the study of various ques- 
tions pertaining to political economy. 
To our surprise, without the slightest 
warning, we were arrested by the Gov- 
ernment, thrown into prison, and accused 
of being Anarchists. A trial was rushed 
through, we having no opportunity of 
defending ourselves,»and we were sen- 
tenced to exile in Siberia. I knew if I 
once went:to Siberia I should never live 
to return; so I feigned sickness, and for 
two weeks I refused all food. At the 
end of that time I was sent to a hospital. 
From this hospital I managed to escape ; 
and, assisted by friends, I went to Paris 
and there remained in concealment one 
year. At the end of that time, still so 
assisted, I secured a position as common 
sailor on a French steamer bound for 
New York. I asked the way to a wheat- 
growing State, and was directed to IlIli- 
nois. I came West as a tramp. The 
hardships of that journey would not 
interest you; but I have vivid memories 
of hunger and of nights spent upon the 
cold ground.” He stopped as if he had 
finished ; but then added, “* Have I made 
my story clear to you ?” : 

“Yes,” I answered ; “ perfectly clear 
as far as you have gone. But you have 
not told me the’one thing that I want 
most to know—why you are so anxious 
to learn all about raising wheat ?” 

He looked around the room, and then 
asked, “‘ Have these walls ears ?” 
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“ No,” I answered, “these walls have 
no ears. You can speak here freely.” 

“Then I will tell you what I hope to 
do. I intend to return to Russia. I 
will go into the country by the Black 
Sea, and make my way to the steppes, 
until I reach the center of the country. 
There I hope to secure the position of 
overseer on a large wheat farm. If the 
Government lets me live two years, it is 
all I ask; then it may hang me, quarter 
me, burn me, or do anything it pleases. 
I will leave three thousand men behind 
me who will think as I do.” 

“And what do you think?’ I asked. 
* Are you a Nihilist ?” 

“By no means,” he answered. “I 
am neither a Nihilist in sympathy nor in 
theory. I-would not destroy the present 
government of Russia if I could. But 
I would limit its power. For the pres- 
ent, and for a long time to come, a 
monarchy is the only form of government 
that can exist in Russia. But it should 
be a constitutional monarchy, that recog- 
nizes the rights of the individual.” 

Wishing to see what effect my ques- 
tion would have, I asked: “ Now that 
you are here, would it not be wiser for 
you to remain and become a citizen of 
our free Republic rather than risk your © 
life in- what is likely to be a useless 
effort ?” 

His eyes flashed ; a tremor ran through 
his whole body. ‘“ That is not my idea 
of patriotism,” he exclaimed. ‘“ Many 
must give their lives that Russia may 
become free.” 

He rose to his feet, saying, “ Thank 
you for listening to my long story. After 
so many months of silence, it has been a 


_relief to talk it over.” 


“I thank you,” I replied, “for trust- 
ing me. Heaven grant that the efforts 
made by Russia’s brave patriots may — 
bring the long-prayed-for reforms !”’ 

He left; I never saw him again; but 
in memory he has always figured as the 
personification of unselfish devotion to 
high ideals. As I read of the widespread 
unrest of the Russian peasants, I find 
myself wondering how far this one man 
was able to carry out his plan for the 
dissemination of revolutionary ideas ; 
how many of his proposed three thou- 
sand are actually among the insurgents 
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who to-day are blindly but persistently 
battling against a tyrannical government. 
The sacrifices are great, and so far the 
results are small; but we must remem- 
ber, as Guizot so truly says, “that 
Providence upon all occasions, in order 


to accomplish its designs, is prodigal 
of courage, virtue, finally of man; and 
it is only after a host of noble souls have 
fallen into despair, convinced that their 
cause was lost, that it triumphs.” Yes, 
but it triumphs. 


THE FIRST CENSUS OF THE 


UNITED 


STATES 


BY WILLIAM S&S. ROSSITER 


Chief Clerk of the United States Census Office 


session of Congress a paragraph 

was added by the Senate to the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill—and 
subsequently accepted by the House of 
Representatives in consequence of Sena- 
torial insistence—which is likely to prove 
an important and useful piece of legisla- 
tion for all persons of American ances- 
try, and especially for those interested 
in genealogical and historical research, 

“The Director of the Census ”—so 
runs the new law—*is hereby author- 
ized and directed to publish, in a per- 
manent form, by counties and minor 
civil divisions, the names of the heads of 
families returned at the First Census of 
the United States in seventeen hundred 
and ninety; dnd the Director of the 
Census is authorized, in his discretion, 
to sell said publications, the proceeds 
thereof to be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States, to be deposited to 
the credit of miscellaneous receipts on 
account of ‘ Proceeds of sales of Govern- 
ment Property.’ ” 

Incidentally this section of law is an 
illustration of the marked difference in 
point of view of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. The latter body 
does not look with sympathy upon the 
accumulation of records. In 1902, when 
the Census Office was made permanent, 
and the transfer of census records ‘was 
under consideration, the House ordered 
the destruction of the schedules of all 
the early censuses. These schedules 


J before the close of the last 


are the only records of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in which every citizen of the 
United States possesses, or ought to 


possess, a personal interest, and their 
destruction would be little short of van- 
dalism. The Senate, which seldom jumps 
at conclusions, perceived the importance 
of these detailed records and refused to 
agree to the proposition to wipe them 
out. It is the Senate, under the lead of 
Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, 
that has now secured legislation to 
print in full such schedules of the First 
Census as still exist. 

The Census of 1790 was ordered as 
soon as practicable after the ratification 
of the Constitution, as the enumeration 
was urgently required to put that instru- 
ment into effect by securing the exact 
population basis for representation in 
Congress. It was taken under the direct 
supervision of the President, who in 
those early days was the Federal man-of- 
all-work, and by him was committed to 
the Secretary of State—although as we 
are now organized the State Department 
would be regarded as farthest removed 
from such an undertaking as the census, 

The task of enumeration was slow and 
difficult ; in fact, there is much uncer- 
tainty over the machinery set in motion 
by Secretary Jefferson. He appears to 
have communicated directly with the 
marshals—though in that period of 
decentralization and semi-independent 
commonwealths he may have dealt with 
these officials through the Governors of 
the States. Unfortunately, the corre- 
spondence of the Secretary of State con- 
cerning this interesting experiment—for 
it was the first systematic national 
enumeration of modern times, whatever 
the ancients may have attempted—is no 
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longer in existence. ‘This break in off- 
cial records is one of the marks of the 
teeth of the British lion, these papers 
and many others having been destroyed 
during the occupation of Washington in 
the War of 1812. 

The Federal Government seems mere- 
ly to have specified the facts desired ; 
it did not even supply printed blanks 
on which to make returns, Thus the 
individuality of the enumerators is more 
apparent in the returns of the First and 
Second Censuses than in subsequent 
ones. Some enumerators employed large 
sheets of paper, and some went to the 
other extreme; there were neat, precise 
enumerators, and careless, slovenly ones. 
In consequence of the absence of all re- 
striction, the early schedules are con- 
tained in volumes of all sizes and shapes, 
and comprise the widest variety of manu- 
script. For Massachusetts alone are the 
returns uniform. In that progressive 
Commonwealth printed blanks or sched- 
ules were employed, though no one can 
now explain who furnished them. Va- 
garies of size, shape, paper, ruling, chi- 
rography, and language could easily be 
forgiven, however, if thereby we might 
restore the missing schedules for. Dela- 


ware, Georgia, Kentucky, New Jersey,. 


Tennessee, and Virginia. All the returns 
for these States and Territories are lack- 
ing—another reminder of the British, for 
they also were destroyed during the 
occupation of Washington. The sched- 
ules still in existence are those for what 
are now Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island. South Carolina, and Ver- 
mont. , In 1790 the total population of 
the young Republic, exclusive of slaves, 
was 3,231,533. Of this number 824,713 
resided in the States and Territories 
for which schedules are missing, and 
2,406,820 in those for which schedules 
exist. Thus one-quarter of the enumera- 
tion is now lacking. 

If we assume that the families of that 
early period averaged six persons, the 
* proposed publication will contain ap- 
proximately 400,000 names of heads 
of families. These can be contained 
easily in a couple of volumes of twelve 
or thirteen hundred pages each; and as 
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the Census Office devotes especial atten- 
tion to the typographical appearance of 
its publications, this interesting histori- 
cal record, after many vicissitudes, will 
at last appear in handsome and durable 
volumes. Publication, however, must 
necessarily be slow, for the original 
schedules, now filling twenty-six volumes, 
cannot be used as printers’ copy, but 
must all be transcribed, for- many are. 
torn, and a large number are fast becom- 
ing illegible. Even if we ignore the 
destructive power of one hundred and 
sixteen years, constant reference by 
genealogical enthusiasts and persons 
seeking information for legal and other 
reasons would have torn and worn the 
sheets. Many of the schedules in poor 
condition, and the charred ones also— 
the latter vivid reminders of the British 
bonfires—are held together only by the 
liberal use of silk gauze. The original 
bindings in which ambitious enumerators 
submitted their returns to the State 
Department have in many cases nearly 
disappeared. These same coverings 
suggest the poverty of material a cen- 
tury and more ago. A North Carolina 
enumerator, for example, used a bit. of 
crude wall-paper in which to inclose his 
returns. At the Second Census an 
enumerator{ who seems to have exhaust- 
ed his last sheet of blank paper in pre- 
paring the schedules, falls back on a 
copy of the Edenton Gazette as a cover, 
and in consequence, amid dry census 
schedules, one is suddenly confronted 
with an essay by Benjamin Franklin 
upon “The Art of Securing Pleasant 
Dreams.” Perhaps the genial old 
philosopher-statesman could not have 
chosen a better resting-place for his dis- 
course. Who that consults these vol- 
umes fails to pause at this oasis? “When 
you are wakened by uneasiness,” says 
Dr. Franklin—one cannot pass that worn 
and yellow copy of the Edenton Gazette 
without quoting—‘and find that you 
cannot easily ‘sleep again, get out. of 
bed, beat up and turn your pillow, shake 
the bed clothes well with at least twenty 
shakes, then throw the bed open, and 
leave it to cool; in the meanwhile, con- 
tinuing undrest walk about your cham- 
ber, till your skin has had time to dis- 
charge its load, which it will do sooner 
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as the ajr may be drierorcooler. When 
you begin to feel the cold air unpleasant, 
then return to your bed and you will 
soon fall asleep and your sleep will be 
sweet and pleasant. All the scenes pre- 
sented to your fancy will be of the pleas- 
ing kind. Iam often as agreeably enter- 
tained by them as by the scenery of an 
opera.” 

When the census was taken in March, 
1790, the Union consisted of but twelve 
States. Included in the enumeration, 
however, were Rhode Island, last of the 
original thirteen, which entered the fed- 
eration about three months later, and 
Vermont, the first addition, which be- 
came a State in the following year. The 
total area of the young Nation was but 
slightly more than 800,000 square miles, 
and of this area but little more than 
one-quarter was settled. In those days 
“the far West” merely referred to Ohio 
and the western portions of Pennsylvania 
and New York. Beyond the Mississippi 
stretched the unexplored dominions of 
the Spanish King, to whom also belonged 
Florida, Philadelphia was the capital of 
the Union, for Washington, like thirty-two 
States and Territories now represented 
in the Nation’s councils, did not exist. 
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The entire cost of the enumeration 
was only $44,377. The census was taken 
by seventeen marshals and less than two 
hundred assistants. The results, in the 
form of totals for towns, cities, counties, 
and States, exclusive of the returns for 
South Carolina, were transmitted to Con- 
gress by President Washington, October 
27,1791. This report occupied fifty-six 
small printed pages, and is now a.rare 
volume. 

Such facts as these faintly suggest the 
marvelous progress of the Nation since 
the assistant marshal of 1790, with quill 
pen and ink-horn in his saddle-bags, 
made his toilsome journey over rough 
roads to secure the first count of inhab- 
itants. Yet the men he enumerated, the 
“heads of families,” as Congress calls 
them, were the fathers of the Republic 
who laid the foundations so broad and 
deep that the great superstructure which 
has been reared since seems sure long 
to exist. Congress has done nothing 
more fitting and appropriate in many a 
day than to order that the names, as far 
as we still have them, of the men of the 
American Republic at its beginning 
should now be published in enduring 
form. 


DEMOCRACY 


THE LABOR PRESS 
BY CHARLES STELZLE 


average workingman reads his 
labor paper as the early Christians 

read their New Testament. However 
that may be, a practical advertising 
manager insists that as an advertising 
medium a labor paper is fully ten times 
as valuable as the ordinary daily paper. 
There are about three hundred of these 
papers in this country—two hundred 
weeklies and a hundred monthlies, in 
round numbers. Most of the weeklies 


Greer recently said that the 


are conducted as private enterprises. 
Sometimes they are the official organs 
of central labor bodies which comprise 
‘practically all of the unions in the city, 
in which case there is a board of direct- 
ors, appointed by the central body, to 


whom the editor is immediately respon- 
sible. Rarely does this governing body 
dictate the policy of the editor, except- 
ing in a very general way. In either 
case their general circulation is limited 
to the cities or counties in which they 
are published. The monthly journals 
are usually the organs of particular trades 
or occupations, and have a National 
circulation. Various methods for increas- 
ing their distribution are resorted to, but 
the usual and the most effective way is 
to offer special inducements to a local 
union for the subscription of its entire 
membership, the paper thus being sent 
directly to their homes through the mails. 
Ordinarily, the amount necessary for this 
subscription is taken from the treasury 
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of the union. Hence the average labor 
union man reads not only his trade 
journal, which deals with the affairs of 
his craft, but also receives the local 
paper, which seeks to keep him informed 
with reference to the doings of organized 
labor in the town in which ‘he lives. It 
is safe to say that nearly every trades- 
unionist reads some kind of a labor paper, 
which he in many cases passes on to his 
fellow-workmen who are not in the union, 
and in most cases it is also read by the 
members of his own family. It has been 
estimated that the labor press has-a con- 
stituency of about ten millions, which 
includes the persons in the homes of 
the subscribers. From the professional 
advertising man’s view-point this is a 
conservative estimate, as there are about 
three million’ trades-unionists in the 
United States and Canada, most of the 
trades papers, at any rate, being distrib- 
uted in both countries. 

While practically every labor journal 
is a bona-fide trades union paper, a large 
percentage of them conduct Socialist 
columns, which are edited by local men. 
As a rule, these columns are stiffly writ- 
ten, not at all in harmony with the usual 
propaganda material issued by the So- 
cialist publishing houses and by some 
Socialist newspapers. A few of the 
papers are purely Socialistic in their 
tone, even though posing as trades union 
advocates. Recently, however, there 
has come such strong criticism, both 
with reference to local papers and some 
trade journals which have been guilty 
of this, to many trades-unionists, unpar- 
donable sin, that there have been edito- 
rial changes in some of the important 
labor papers of the country, while in-a 
number of trades their conventions have 
decided that hereafter “all Socialistic 
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fort, even aside from the trials that are 


peculiar to editors. Asaclass, they are 
honest, in spite of the temptation to 
“ graft” which comes to nearly every 
labor editor from employers, politicians, 
and ambitious “labor leaders.” That 
they withstand this temptation is to their 
credit, for the salaries paid them are, 
as a rule, pitifully small. One of the 
brightest and best-informed editors in 
this country receives only fifteen dollars 
a week for his services. Comparatively 
few, however, have the education to get 
out a first-class paper from the literary 
standpoint. But they are not expected 
to print “ literature ’—they are supposed 
to be informed on trade conditions, and 
to, tell about these things in the language 
of the man in the shop. And most of 
them do it well. 

The disposition to present the views 
of the employing class in the labor press 
is a source of constant surprise. Com- 
pared with the organs of the employers’ 
associations, labor papers are unusually 
fair in their treatment of the labor ques- 
tion. Contrary to the general impres- 
sion, rarely does there appear an article 
which one might call radical. The 
conservatism and the restraint of these 
workingmen is most admirable. Follow- 
ing are the titles of a number of edi- 
torials and articles which were taken at 
random from among the papers of a 
single week’s production : 

“Down with Drink;” “ Contracts 
Must be Kept ;” “ Labor Must be True ;” 
‘* Labor’s Chief Glory ;” “Must be No 
Restriction of Output;” “Weak and 
Incompetent Leadership ;” Character 
Supreme;” “ Do your Christian Duty.” 

The themes which are most frequently 
discussed in the labor press are the 
union label, the union shop, immigra- 


propaganda in our journals must be cut \fion, intemperance, child labor, women 


out.” 

The editors of the labor press usually 
come from the ranks. They are in but 
few instances trained néwspaper men. 
In many cases the National Secretary of 
the organization will serve as editor. 
Frequently they are practical printers, 
who conduct job printing offices in con- 
nection with their newspapers in order 
to make expenses, for a labor paper does 
not always offer a life of ease and com- 


toilers, political policies, and the reasons 
why men should be loyal to their unions. 
There are seasons when other subjects 
are given prominence, but these are the 
problems to which the editors give most 
of their thought. Constantly there is 


the appeal for temperate living. Corrup- 
tion in labor circles is unmercifully 
scored. High ideals in the home and 
in family life are insistently presented. 
The appeal to the heart, in editorial, in 
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story, in illustration, and in news item, 
is found in nearly every issue. The labor 
paper has its Woman’s Page or its Home 
Department. Many of the papers con- 
tain notices of the regular church serv- 
ices. News of the theater has its place, 
and I have wondered sometimes if the 
prominence given to this phase of social 
life was not largely due to the fact that 
theater advertising managers supply the 
labor press with rather “ fetching ” cuts. 
Lists of the regular meetings of the local 
unions have a permanent place in their 
columns. The “unfair” employers are 
listed for the information of purchasers. 
The principles for which organized labor 
stands are noted in many éditorial 
columns. Sermons containing the slight- 
est allusion to labor are sometimes 
printed in full. An exposition of the 
International Sunday-school lesson is 
printed in many labor papers, and is 
no doubt supplied by houses that furnish 
plate matter. It is from this source, by 
the way, that many of them get their 
“patent insides ’—the plate matter that 
goes into the ordinary country news- 
paper. Just now the problem of exter- 
minating the “white plague” is receiv- 
ing considerable attention. Undoubt- 
edly this will greatly help in wiping out 
this curse of the working people. Asa 
rule, there is a fine loyalty to the policy 
of the American Federation of Labor, as 
expressed by the actions of the Execu- 
tive Council as well as by its annual 
convention. 

Some labor papers employ special 
writers whose columns might easily have 
a place in any first-class journal. The 
recently developed political activity of 
trades-unionism is introducing into the 
world of labor a class of writers who 
will soon become a power. A _ labor 
press writers’ association has come into 
existence, which is composed of “ free 
lances ” in the labor world, who have no 
fees or favors to ask excepting that their 
“stuff” be printed. There are several 
press bureaus which supply the labor 
papers with news matter at a_ small 
charge, besides other information of a 
more or less interesting character. Re- 
form movements send their propaganda 
material for publication. Practically 
every labor paper prints an article sent 
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regularly by the church and _ labor 
department of a leading Protestant de- 
nomination, the following titles giving a 
general idea as to the nature of this 
material: ‘“ Has the Minister a Closed 
Shop?” “Is the Church Opposed to 
Workingmen ?” “ How the Church and 
Labor may Co-operate ;” “Socialism and 
the Church ;” “ Duty versus Rights ;” 
“Labor’s Progress; “Labor Leaders 
in the Church ;” “ Every-day Christian- 
ity ;” “ Judging Trades-unionism.” Some- 
times these articles discuss trades-union- 
ism as such, but from the view-point of 
the Church. It has been noted that 
those ‘articles which contain the most 
“religion” are given the greatest promi- 
nence. There is a growing tendency to 
be fair toward the Church in her ap- 
proach to workingmen. The press, for 
the rost part, seems inclined to credit 
the Church with sincerity in her efforts 
in their behalf. The trade journals in 
almost every instance give considerable 
space to purely technical matters, thus 
supplying a course in technology which 
must be of great value to the mechanics 
and especially to the apprentices in the 
trade. Indeed, many of these journals 
are of the highest type in both matter 
and in general make-up, comparing favor- 
ably with the average monthly magazine 
sold on the news-stands. 

As a rule, the attitude of the labor 
press toward the employer is fair and. 
reasonable. There is a disposition to 
regard him as a friend. But toward 
the man who opposes organized labor 
through an employers’ association or a 
citizens’ alliance, with a determination 
absolutely to crush it out, there is always 
the strongest feeling of resentment and 
bitterness. There is no class of men— 
not even the “scabs” whom they em- 
ploy—who are more sincerely hated and 
more persistently ridiculed. There is, 
however, not the slightest disposition to 
advocate the use of violence in dealing 
with them. 

Almost unanimous is the desire to 
have the trades union enter politics, 
although many warnings have been 
sounded by conscientious editors against 
narrowness and recklessness. 

The labor press suffers, as does every 
other part of the labor movement, in 
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that many of the men who are developed 
in the ranks soon find other and more 
remunerative employment, where the 
responsibility is not so great and where 
the criticism is not so severe. Some of 
them become labor editors on daily 
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papers, others go into the professions, 
some become politicians many enter 
upon a business career, while still others 
are engaged by large employers to handle 
for them the labor problem as it exists 
in their plants. 


FOUR RECENT BIOGRAPHIES 


BY HORATIO 8S. KRANS 


‘ Y ARIETY is the spice of letters as 
well as of life, and of this there 
is a plenty in the books here to 
be considered, as there was also in the 
group of this season’s biographies * re- 
cently reviewed in these pages. The 
present volumes direct attention to two 
Englishmen, the one a philosopher and 
critic, the other a statesman; to an 
Italian poet of the Renaissance ; and to 
an American who was both a soldier 
and a novelist. Frederic Harrison’s 
book, the most substantial and interest- 
ing of the works referred to, may prop- 
erly have the first consideration. 

In the part of “Memories and 
Thoughts’? that is biographical the 
author has taken his Life into his own 
hands, and has found an accomplished 
chronicler. He has little to say of exter- 
nal events, but sketches the history of 
his opinions from the time when, as a 
boy. he “took the sacrament with a 
leaning towards transubstantiation,” to 
the time when he reached the haven of 
Positivism in which he has ridden safely 
at anchor ever since. ‘The long voyage 
from his High Church point of depart- 
ure to the port which he has made his 
home was accomplished without spiritual 
hardship and without stress or strain. 


‘ And once arrived at his destination he 


was at peace, and looked back without 
regrets or misgivings. It is a singular 


pleasure to read the cheering story of 


this hardy voyager, always in good heart, 
who has navigated his stanch yessel so 
successfully through the perilous seas of 
thought and opinion that have stranded 
so many bewildered mariners upon the 


! See The Outlook for ecumer 24, , bages 713-716. 
2 Memories and Thoughts. Rag eric Harrison. 
The Macmillan Company, New 


naked shingles of uncharted lands. “I 
have never known,” says Mr. Harrison, 
“any abrupt break in mental attitude; 
nor have I felt change of belief to involve 
moral deterioration, loss of peace, or 
storms of the soul. I never parted with 
any belief till I had found its comple- 
ment; nor did I ever look back with 
antipathy or contempt on the beliefs 
which I had outgrown. . . . Superhuman 
hopes and ecstasies have slowly taken 
form in my mind as practical duties and 
indomitable convictions of a good that is 
to be.” As we read a passage like this, 
what a striking contrast is suggested 
between the spiritual fortune of this 
philosopher of cheerful yesterdays and 
confident to-morrows, and the fortunes 
of certain of his older and younger con- 
temporaries—between him and Carlyle 
with his spiritual indigestion, Tennyson 
with his persistent waverings and dubi- 
tations, Arnold with his longing back- 
ward glances, or Leslie Stephen and his 
struggles to cut. the cable and gain his 
freedom. 

But enough has been said of the auto- 
biographical side of this book. The 
bulk of it is made up of essays and 
sketches designed to meet various de- 
mands, and differing widely in theme 
and treatment. Sometimes the author 
travels over the surface of his subject, 


‘sometimes he goes deep, but in either 


case he moves with security and carries 
illumination with him. The range of, 
subjects, in all of which the author is at 
home, the breadth of view, the grasp of 
detail, the insight into life, the firm con- 
victions, the generous tolerance, may well 
fill a reader with admiration. It is all 
one “with him, apparently, whether he 
deals with literature, art, philosophy, the. 
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history of the Old World or the New, with 
morals and manners, or with sketches of 
travel. Mr. Harrison declares that he 
does not pretend to be a man of let- 
ters, and has never “wasted an hour 
about style or the conditions of literary 
success.” But this is, from the reader’s 
standpoint, neither here nor there; style 
and literary success are his, and we may 
felicitate him upon having come by both 
these good things upon such easy terms. 
And these essays—notably those on 


Tennyson and Ruskin—reveal in the, 


writer a very exceptional critical faculty, 
a faculty for disengaging the character- 
istic excellences of an author, setting 
aside his errors and shortcomings, and 
so clearing the way for just apprecia- 
tion and full enjoyment. Indeed, the 
scattered writings, happily brought to- 
gether in permanent form in the present 
volume, remind us again that we are 
to regard Mr. Harrison not only as the 
chief of English Positivists, whose influ- 
ence sways the devotees of a more or 
less esoteric doctrine; he is also to be 
regarded—and this, thanks largely to the 
literary force and grace to which he will 
make no claim—as a social power, a 
preacher of other-worldliness, the fearless 
champion of all who are desolate and 
oppressed, the sworn enemy of the 
gospel of Mammon, and withal a brilliant 
critic, essayist, and historian. The reader 
need fear no attempt at propaganda in 
these pages. The essays clearly proceed 


_ from the fixed and characteristic stand- 


point of the disciple of Comte, but the 
Positivism is nowhere obtrusive. 

The personal noteis dominant through- 
out Mr. Harrison’s book, which leaves 
us with a-sense of friendly and close 
acquaintance with a writer in whom seri- 
ousness of purpose, firm convictions, 
broad culture, and generous sympathies 
combine with the thinker’s love of truth, 
the artist’s love of beauty, and a keen 
zest for the joys of living. And now 
and again, in the informality of his man- 
ner, he gives rein to a whimsicality, a 
willfulness, a petulance, or an extrava- 
gance that lend to his style a pungent 
tang or a pleasing piquancy. On the 
whole, “‘Memories and Thoughts” is 
a book to read and read again, com- 
pact of good matter well indited. 
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Lord Rosebery’s book’ is a brilliantly 
executed portrait of one of the most 
interesting statesmen of the nineteenth 
century, and “one of the most meteoric 
of Parliamentary figures.” Indeed, so 
brilliant in execution is this essay that, 
by its literary quality alone, it seizes the 
attention and holds it from end to end. 
Terse, sententious, epigrammatic, spar- 
ing in adjective, strong in substantive 
and verb, the style is marked by singu- 
lar speed, force, and vitality. The author 
drives home the point of his thought with 
telling rhetorical effect, and clinches it 
with a fine dexterity. 

The Lord Randolph Churchill who 
lives in these pages is a very human per- 
son, with a generous measure of good 
qghalities and a fair share of faults and 
shortcomings—a man full of charm both 
in private and public life, but petulant 
and willful. His seasoning was always 
high. But though quick in anger, he 
was placable, and cherished no animosi- 
ties. Whatever his hand found to do, 
he did it with every nerve and fiber. 
Strenuous in politics, he was also an en- 
thusiastic devotee of chess, of the science 
of gastronomy, and of horse-racing—this 
last an amusement, says Lord Rosebery 
(echoing Lord Palmerston), which, though 
exciting, is less so than the great game 
of politics. As a companion, Lord Ran- 
dolph was delightful. His talk flashed 
with wit, and set in full play his faculty 
for satire arid irony. Among his friends 
he was frank to a daring cynicism that 
seared prigs and scandalized strangers. 

As we read Lord Rosebery’s sketch 
of the career of this “ shooting-star of 
politics,” we feel the spell of his mag- 
netic personality, and recognize his won- 
derful fascination of manner, his re- 
sourcefulness, his marvelous readiness 
in debate. He is presented as a party 
leader dashing and dauntless in attack, 
but lacking the knowledge and experi- 
ence from which alone a settled and firm 
policy can spring. 

The author’s task in writing this book, 
which was designed as a tribute to 
friendship, was one of singular difficulty 
and delicacy, for he was at once the per- 
sonal friend and the political opponent of 


tLord Randoljh Churchill. By Lord Rosebery, 
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Lord Randolph. To accomplish this 
task in the right way it was necessary 
to reconcile the claims of truth and sen- 
timent and to abjure sentimentality. 
Clearly, Lord Rosebery’s feeling towards 
the man of whom he writes was mixed 
and complex. Admiration for his brill- 
iant and amiable qualities he had in 
abundance. Yet nowhere do his words 
ring with the note of whole-hearted de- 
votion. A friend might have wished to 
speak more warmly or to have remained 
silent. This is felt as we listen to the 
relentless emphasis, behind which there 
is something very like a cool disdain, 
upon the faults and weaknesses of Lord 
Randolph’s character as revealed by a 
study of his public life. Over these 
faults and weaknesses no veiling mist of 
sentiment is spread. We are plainly 
told that he was unembarrassed by scru- 
ple; that he fought with any weapons ; 
that “‘as regards policy he was capable 


_ of anything ;” and that in his attacks on 


Gladstone his audacity ran into impu- 
dence and insolence. 

Lord Rosebery’s essay is especially 
interesting where it sets forth the au- 
thor’s understanding of the causes of 
Lord Randolph’s failure. This is in 
part ascribed to a temperamental way- 
wardness and impatience, and for the 
rest to the fact that, though patrician 
by birth and instinct, his convictions 
were not merely liberal, but radical. 
Toryism stands for a cautious and lim- 
ited, not to say timid, dealing with social 
questions, and this was not Lord Ran- 
dolph’s way. He was for handling such 
questions boldly and liberally, without 
consideration for, or deference to, class 
and privilege. This the men. of his 
party came at last to realize, and saw in 
their leader “a wolf of radicalism in the 
sheepskin of Toryism.” It was Lord 
Randolph’s radical leanings that led him 
to ignore the party tie. He forgot its 
strength, and, running full tilt at the 
machine, he wrecked his own ambitions. 

This book of Lord Rosebery’s is cer- 
tainly a fascinating study, absorbingly 
interesting from first to last. And yet, 
because of the anomalous attitude of the 
author toward the subject of his essay, 
it leaves an impression that is decidedly 
unpleasant. 
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Mr. Gardner’s “The King of Court 
Poets,’ which is a study of the life, works, 
and times of Ariosto, carries with it an air 
of scholarly authority, and will probably 
prove satisfactory to the scientific his- 
torian, as well as to those specially inter- 
ested in the Italian poet who wish the 
latest word of scholarship and research 
concerning him and his work. This 
book is documented with due care, 
equipped with full bibliography, and fur- 
nished with illustrations of prime interest. 
For all these things we may be thankful. 
But it is a labored book, and fails to 
revive the dry bones of history. Ina 
work of this kind and compass we may 
fairly expect a bright illumination of 
Ariosto’s character from a study of his 
works and of the history of his times, 
and an illumination of his work as a 
result of his biographical investigations. 
What we get is an imposing array of 
historical facts that cross and recross, 
and continually obliterate, the line of 
the poet’s own life. Again and again 
Ariosto and all that concerns him are 
buried under dry mountainous chronicles 
of campaigns, diplomacies, political 
intrigues, and all the shifting alliances 
and embroilments of pope and emperor 
and king. 

In the “Orlando Furioso ’—that 
strange blend of high romance, fantasy, 
satire, irbny, and a realism as highly 
seasoned as that of the broadest of 
fabliaux—Ariosto created an immortal 
work, that bore away the bell from his 
great rivals Pu.ci and Boiardo. Even 
in Rose’s imperfect translation the 
“ Furioso”’ opens a world where a ro- 
mantic imagination—especially an imag- 
ination in which there lurks an ironic 
consciousness of the fantastic unreality 
and extravagance of its dreams—can 
abandon itself to the most delectable 
errantries and adventures. It is strange 
that so delightful a poem is to-day so 
little read. And the writer who once 
again calls attention to it does good 
service. In this book, where Mr. Gard- 
ner attempts to seize upon the distinctive 
charm of the “ Furioso,” he has not 
been greatly successful. His criticism 
is not of the rare kind that irresistibly 
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impels a reader to the perusal of the 
work discussed.. Indeed, we are of the 
opinion that the few chapters: Symonds 
devotes to Ariosto bring us to a better 
understanding of the poem, and make 
us more intimately acquainted with the 
poet, than do the fourteen chapters of 
this .sizable volume. “The King of 
Court Poets’ is'a book in which_the 
scholar may find more to his purpose 
than the reader who, without any very 
keen appetite for detailed history and 
unimportant biographical detail, reads 
for pleasure and for general information, 

In the case of some biographies the 
character lends importance to the inci- 
dents ; in the case of others it is the 
incidents that lend importance to the 
character. General Wallace’s’ auto- 
biography belongs to the latter class, 
and it was a just instinct that led him to 
devote the bulk of his two volumes to 
accounts of battle and siege and to ad- 
ventures in flood and field during the 
Mexican and Civil Wars. Where his 
book tells the story of his early life, and 
concerns itself with the manners and 
customs of the small Hoosier communi- 
ties in which he was born and bred, it 
quite lacks savor. The provincial life 
he describes has neither the rude vigor 
nor the pioneer spirit of the frontier, 
and the picture of the ante-bellum civill- 
zation of the Middle West, wanting as 
it is in grace and charm, is far from 
engaging or attractive. It is not until 
the hero turns soldier and gets his 
marching orders that the book takes on 
a lively interest. The General has an 
honorable war record, and this first-hand 
chronicle of the gallant part he played 
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in the great civil struggle stirs the blood 
and is worthy of the attention of all stu- 
dents of the history of that period. He 
has a marked gift for picturesque pano- 
ramic description of armies in action. 
And the scenes through which he passed 
left vivid and indelible impressions. 
Again and again the whole battlefield, 
with all its sights and sounds, is brought 
before us—the moving troops, the boom 
and smoke of the big guns, the shriek 
of the shells, and the shouting of the 
hosts. 

As a writer, General Wallace is chiefly 
known as the author of three novels, 
one of which, “ Ben Hur,” perhaps the 
pitce de résistance of the fiction of the 
Hoosier School, has enjoyed an un- 
bounded popularity alike in America and 
in Nonconformist Britain, while the other 
two, “ The Fair God ” and “ The Prince 
of India,” have found a very consider- 
able vogue. But, despite their popular- 
ity, these stories will not occupy a very 
high or sécure place in American litera- 
ture. From the artistic standpoint 
there is about them all a suggestion of 
the brummagem product. And with 
regard to “‘ Ben Hur,” one thinks of the 
* Vie de Jésus,” and marvels at the cour- 
age that huried the General into the 
breach where men of special knowledge 
might well have feared to tread. But 
the success of these novels is not hard 
to understand—and least of all the suc- 
cess of “ Ben Hur.” In that book the 
author chose a subject in which there 
was the most general interest. And he 
treated it in a fashion that, while it 
agreeably stimulated the imagination, 
made small demands upon it—the very 
manner of writing which insures the 
widest if not the most lasting appeal. 
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Another “ Great Writers” Miss Esther Sin- 
Book gleton has done 
notable service 
in popularizing the wonders of nature and 
the wonders of art, and in describing famous 
personalities and famous cities. Among the 
cities none can be so well worth describing 
as in Rome, and a volume of collected opin- 
ions and appreciations by great writers on 
the Eternal City is always a useful thing to 
have on hand. Miss Singleton makes an 
interesting and picturesque choice as to 
authors. Maurice Maeterlinck stands along- 
side Isaac Taylor, and Augustus J. C. Hare 
alongside Emile Zola. Charles Dickens and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne come together, and so 
do Edward Gibbon and Linda Villari. Such 
a varied assortment of people certainly gives 
to any one—whether a traveler or stay-at- 
home reader—a comprehensive view of 
Rome. The book is confessedly only a par- 
tial attempt at description. Miss Singleton’s 
space limitations are her very evident excuse 
for not paying ‘more attention to certain 
features in Rome and toits environs. (Rome 
as Described by Great Writers. Edited by 
Esther Singleton. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. $1.60, net.) 


B Here are three good stories which 
eached 
Keels have more or less close intimacy 
with the sea and equally so with 
the life of the seagoing manon shore. All 
of these three tales, but more especially the 
first, have quite unusual vigor and originality. 
The author’s chief fault is a somewhat abrupt 
manner. One feels that he is entirely capable 
of writing a novel that would make its mark 
if he should choose to take a larger canvas 
and paint his picture a little less in single 
strong strokes and a little more in detail 
and with atmospheric effect. This is not 
said, however, in carping criticism of Mr 
Rideout’s present work, but because its 
excellence leads one to hope that he may do 
even better work and on a broader scale. 
(Beached Keels. By Henry Milner Rideout. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


Another volume has beén 
added to the monumental 
history planned by the 
late Lord Acton, and developed on the co- 
operative principle by leading specialists in 
historical research. The latest installment, 
while entitled “The Thirty Years’ War,” 
deals with much more than that great re- 
ligious struggle, covering also the internal 
history of the various European countries 
1080 


The Cambridge 
Modern History 


during the first sixty years of the seventeenth 
century. As before, the emphasis is on 
political and military matters, and far more 
attention is paid to movements and events 
than to the actors therein, with the result 
that the famous figures of the period—Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Richelieu, Mazarin, Crom- 
well, Tilly, Wallenstein, and the rest—are, as 
a rule, seen all too indistinctly. A noteworthy 
exception is found, however, in Mr. Leathes’s 
chapters on France, in which one is really 
made to fee/ Richelieu and Mazarin. The 
Thirty Years’ War itself is discussed by 
Dr. A. W. Ward, the well-known Master of 
Peterhouse, in a way that is thoroughly 
scholarly but cannot be called entirely satis- 
factory, being burdened by a mass of facts 
and names and dates imposing too great a 
strain on the student. More readable and 
not less valuable are Dr. Prothero’s chapters 
on the constitutional struggle and the Civil 
War in England, and Major Martin Hume’s 
capital study of Spain and Spanish Italy 
under Philip III. and Philip IV. Mention 
should also be made of two excellent mono- 
graphs on “ The Fantastic School of English 
Poetry ” and “ Descartes and Cartesianism,” 
by, respectively, Mr. A. Clutton-Brock and 
M. Emile Boutroux. (The Cambridge Mod- 
ern History. Planned by the Late Lord 
Acton, LL.D. Edited by A. W. Ward, 
Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., Stanley 
Leathes, M.A. Vol. IV. The Thirty Years’ 
War. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$4, net.) 


The Declaration of 
Independence 


It is impossible to con- 
vey within the limits of 
any book notice an 
adequate idea of the research that has gone 
to the making of Mr. John H. Hazelton’s 
study of the Declaration of Independence. 
The publishers’ claim that never before has 
the history of the Declaration been written 
in “so thorough and painstaking a manner” 
is fully substantiated. No available refer- 
ence to the immortal document seems to 
have escaped Mr. Hazelton’s eager scrutiny. 
He has ransacked public and private libra- 
ries for everything that would throw new 
light on the subject, and he has labored dili- 
gently to make the student acquainted with 
his sources of information by indicating each 
plainly and by reproducing so far as possible 
the documentary evidence on which bis 
conclusions rest. Indeed, his history of 
the Declaration is largely a history told by 
contemporaries, very much after the manner 
of Alexander Brown’s “ The Genesis of the 
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United States.” More than one-half of the 
book is given over to notes, citations, and 
appendices ; and not only this, but the text 
proper is largely a narrative compiled from 
memoirs, letters, state papers, and the like. 
In this way Mr. Hazelton presents in turn 
the conditions antecedent to the Declaration, 
the initial steps that led up to the Declara- 
tion, the story of its adoption and signing, 
and an account of its consequences and the 
way in which it was received both in the 
colonies and in the mother country. On the 
many moot questions connected with it heis 
precise and sound. We notice, however, 
that his discussion of the much-debated 
Mecklenburg Declaration proceeds without 
the aid of the evidence which has so recently 
been discovered in North Carolina, and 
which would seem to indicate the necessity 
for a modification of the opinions held by 
Mr. Hazelton in common with most _histo- 
rians. Still, until the matter is explored 
further, there cannot be room for legitimate 
criticism of his position, and his monumental 
treatise will remain ovr most detailed and 
satisfactory history of the Declaration of 
1776. (The Declaration of Independence. 
By John H. Hazelton. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. $4.50, net.) 


There is a vein of directness 
and humanity in the writing 
of Mr. Connor which has a tendency to 
disarm criticism, and the character of the 
doctor in the present novel has so many of 
the nobler attributes that it is difficult to 
express its limitation. Yet there is an artistic 
weakness, and it lies in the reiterated appeal 
to the reader’s finest sentiment. The sym- 
pathies are called into play so constantly 
that the truly pathetic moment loses in qual 
ity, for want of that emotional reserve so 
finely understood by Thackeray. “ The Doc- 
tor” is called a story of the Rockies, but 
there is little sense of definite locality in the 
first half of the book, and the reader is left 
in some confusion as to places. The second 
half is more consistent in every way, and the 
atmosphere of a Western camp is well sug- 
gested. The book is quite worth reading, 
but not so direct in its appeal as “ The Sky 
. Pilot.” (The Doctor: A Tale of the Rock- 
ies. By Ralph Connor. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $1.50.) 


pr A strong point is made in this 
teint sensible book by Professor Lucy 
Maynard Salmon, that we cannot 

dignify labor from the kitchenend. All true 
reform must begin at the top, she says. As 
long as women undertake housekeeping 


“hating” it and regarding it as mere un- 
skilled labor, so long will it be a problem. 
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But another necessity to secure reform is 
the cultivation of simple business sense in 
both mistress and maid. While the author 
does not offer any universal agent for a light- 
ning change, she does write with knowledge 
and ability, and her opinion should have 
weight with thoughtful women. (Progress 
in the Household. By Lucy Maynard Sal- 
mon. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
$1.10, net.) 


“The Dragon Painter” is pic- 
turesque ina loosely decorative 
way. The characters of. the 
romance belong to screens or fans; it is the 
Japan of the popular imagination, and the 
scenes are effective in a sense, but there 
is nothing fine or interpretative about the 
writer’s touch. (The Dragon Painter. By 
Mary McNeil Fenollosa. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1 50.) 


An interesting experi- 
ment is embodied in 
Professor Charles A. 
Beard’s “ Introduction to the English His- 
torians.” In common with other teachers of 
history, Professor Beard has been impressed 
with the great difficulty of controlling the 
student’s collateral reading and of obtaining 
satisfactory evidence that such reading has 
been faithfully done, and he has hit upon 
the idea of compiling a volume that shall 
serve at once as a bibliography and as a 
topical handbook. Time alone can demon- 
strate the success of his experiment from the 
pedagogical point of view, but there can be 
no doubt as to the value of his work to the 
genera! reader of history. It covers, in brief 
compass and in the words of the highest 
authorities on each special topic, the most 
salient facts in the institutional and political 
development of England from the earliest 
times to the present day, and, supplied as it 
is. with connecting links written by Professor 
Beard, it forms a consecutive and readable 
whole. Gardiner, Froude, Macaulay, Free- 
man, Stubbs, Maitland, McKechnie, and a 
host of other writers of first-rate importance 
are represented by long quotations, and ds a 
rule Professor Beard shows himself abreast 
of the discoveries of the most recent research, 
Of course there is room for criticism, as 
there needs must be where the field is so 
large and the workers are so many, but on 
the whole the book reflects the greatest 
credit on its author, and it is to be hoped 
that the idea inspiring it will be crowned 
with success. (Introduction to the English | 
Historians. By Charles A. Beard, Ph.D. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.60, 
net.) 
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Much diversion may be 
G. Berneré Shaw found within the two vol- 
umes that contain selections from the dra- 
matic opinions and essays of Mr. Shaw 
which appeared in the London Saturday 
Review. Having deserted the “ chain-gang ” 
‘of criticism, he now demonstrates the fact 
that he possesses the creative faculty him- 
self. As is well known, he is a strong parti- 
san of Ibsen, an irreverent scoffer at much 
of Shakespeare, and full of unmitigated 
scorn for the Elizabethans beloved of Lamb. 
Mr. James Huneker, who writes an intro- 
duction for the book, declares the Shaw of 
these pages to be that rare bird, a perfectly 
honest man, whimsical and grimacing as he 
is at times. Certainly it is quite impossible 
to ignore him; he is provokingly quotable. 
His daring paradoxes are tremendously en- 
tertaining, and when he is gravely analyzing 
his reasons for admiring anything, his opin- 
ion is really impressive. In a brief essay 
upon “ Morris as Actor and Dramatist” he is 
at his serious best in thought, though, as 
usual, brilliantly witty in expression. The 
paragraph upon why Morris did not go to 
the theater is perfect. Hesays no one would 
ever dream of asking why Morris did not 
read penny novelettes, or hang his room with 
Christmas-N umber chromolithographs. Mor- 
ris did not go to the theater simply because 
there was no reason why he should go; and 
there follows a scathing criticism of the 
modern stage in England. Yet Shaw believes 
that if Morris had started a Kelmscott Thea- 
ter instead of a Kelmscott Press he would 
have produced work that would in a decade 
have affected every theater all over the 
world. If any one finds himself dull, let him 
read some of these brilliant iconoclastic 
utterances. (Dramatic Opinions and Essays. 
By G. Bernard Shaw. In 2 vols. Bren 
tano’s,, New York. $2.50, net.) 


An attractive book for all 
passionate lovers of the vio- 
lin, and yet one that, by rea- 
son of the great mass of facts collected, will 
hold the attention of students. The style of 
the author reminds one of gracefully woven 
fragrant garlands looped about the really 
ro nantic history ofthe instrument that moves 
men most profoundly. Beginning far back 
in the region of legend, the story of this most 
ancient of all stringed instruments grows 
from the turtle-shell to the marvel of Stradi- 
varius, and is enthroned as the one Perfect 
Thing—‘“ the heart of music incarnate and 
triumphant.” (The Heart of Music. By 
Anna Alice Chapin. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. $1.60, net.) 


The Heart of 
Music 
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A bright, entertaining story 
Half « Rague of a successful dramatic 
writer who became a defeated candidate for 
mayor of his native town. The other man 
and the two principal women in the romance 
are well drawn. We confess our stupidity, 
but, really, which one is half a rogue? Per- 
haps rogue is not properly defined in the 
dictionary as an “idle, disreputable person.” 
Can the author mean pretty, innocent Patty 
whose portrait is printed beneath the title of 
the book? Not one Of the.actors is both 
idle and disreputable. (Halfa Rogue. By 
Harold MacGrath. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis.) 


; Ralph Waldo Trine has col- 
pert on of lected a vast quantity of 

statistics and quotable facts 
upon social conditions in America and woven 
them together in the web of his own enthu- 
siasm for. humanity. His aim is to review 


| and deal with certain patent facts and forces 


in connection with each one of us and our 
community. He apprehends adverse criti- 
cism from several sources, but his ideas and 
opinions are not sufficiently novel to, arouse 
bitterness. He paints a dark picture of our 
economical situation, and arraigns in fervid 
periods the careless wealth of our country. 
The laboring man has a complete advocate 
in him, and his appeal is primarily to “ that 
splendid, great ‘common people’ that has 
made our Nation of importance.” He has 
firm faith in governmental ownership, and 
warns us against the evil of forgetting that 
we are the government and can control 
things if we will. The “ joint agreement” 
and “direct legislation,” with the added 
good of the excellent type of young men now 
taking part in politics, will in the end, with 
other improvements already begun, cure our 
present socialcrimes. A characteristic note 
is struck in. the final chapter, reminding us 
that the writer is the author of “In Tune 
with the Infinite.” (Inthe Fire of the Heart. 
By Ralph Waldo Trine. McClure, Phillips 
& Co., New York. $1, net.) 


We are living in the 
midst of an English re- 
vival in the world of art, 
Only within the past few years have men 
realized that Gainsborough, Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, and. Constable have never been appreci- 
ated at their true worth personally, nor has 
theirinfluence on succeeding ages and schools 
of art been properly taken into account. It is 
not surprising that one of the most attractive 
characters in the whole history of English 
art, Sir Joshua Reynolds, should have be- 
come the subject of several recent biogra- 
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phies, all of which are well worth reading. 
Mr. Molloy’s sumptuous volumes are also 
worth reading, and even by those who are 
already more or less saturated with Reynolds 
biographical material. For Mr. Molloy’s 
aim is evidently not so much to describe 
the great President of the Royal Academy 
as he was in life and character as to tell 
us something new about him in his rela- 
tions to the remarkable circle of friends 
and contemporaries who surrounded him. 
In literature there were Dr. Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, Smol- 
lett, Sheridan, and Fanny Burney; in art, 
Hogarth, Gainsborough, Romney, Angelica 
Kauffmann, Richard Wilson, and Benjamin 
West. Healso tells about many others than 
those in the domains of literature and art, 
about great statesmen and clergymen and 
diplomats and women of fashion and rank. 
Among all these Sir Joshua was, as his latest 
biographer well says, a central luminary. It 


is a satisfaction that Molloy has taken 


plenty of print and paper to describe to us this 
characteristic and inspiring figure of an inter- 
esting and influential age. (Sir Joshua and 
His Circle. By Fitzgerald Molloy. In 2 


vols. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $6.50, 


net.) 
: Itis any author’s good fortune 
ig * to be able to find and describe 


places off the beaten tourist 
track. This quality was somewhat evident 
in Mr. Shoemaker’s “ Quaint Corners of 
Ancient Empires,” and is also evident in his 
just-published volume on France. The lat- 
ter book will be of more practical value than 
the former, because there is hardly a better 
way of taking a vacation than by going to 
France and walking or cycling or motoring 
over its splendid roads from Cherbourg or 
Havre through Normandy and Brittany and 
Touraine anyway, and then through any 
other possible province. Mr. Shoemaker 
began his trip at Monte Carlo, and saw, first 
of all, Provence; then he crossed to Pau and 
Biarritz and northwards into Central France 
and by way of Auvergne to Touraine, Brit- 
tany, Normandy, and Picardy. Thence Mr. 
Shoemaker went by the Céte-d’Or to the 
Vosges, and across the frontier to the Rhine 
and Black Forest, and through Switzerland 
to Aix-les-Bains, where the journey ended. 
It is all very well to take a motor, as Mr. 
Shoemaker did, and cover as much territory, 
and this is the increasingly common method 
of “doing” France nowadays; but the book 
will appeal even to the slower travelers 
who like to roam about the quaint old cities, 
such as Tarascon, Carcassonne, Clermont- 
Ferrand,. Riom, Bourges, and Besancon. 
Mr. Shoemaker writes with sympathy, al 
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though his pages might well have been more 
picturesque and luminous considering his 


subject matter. (Winged Wheels in France. 
By Michael Myers Shoemaker. G. P. Put- 


‘nam’s Sons, New York. $2.50, net.) 


._, Under the entrancing title of 
“ Fairy-Gold,” and with every 

attraction of drawings and 
colored prints, Mr. Rhys has retold many 
legends and fairy tales of the semi-mythical 
days in England. Most of these are un- 
known to all but special students of folk-lore, 
and they are here rendered with true roman- 
tic flavor. The book is one to please older 
readers, but none the less for that will be 
acceptable to- children. The paper and 
typography are a joy to the eye. (Fairy- 
Gold: A Book of Old English Fairy Tales. 
Chosen by Ernest Rhys. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $2.50.) 


President Roosevelt’s recent 
trip to Panama has accentu- 
ated the interest in anything 
which may be published on the subject of 
the great Isthmian Canal, and the appear- 
ance of Dr. Johnson’s book is therefore par- 
ticularly timely. Its title recalls the dreams 
of the first Spanish conquerors. The book’s 
province is to recount a complete history of 
the four centuries of canal agitation and 
attempts at canal creation up to the present 
day. In this we should have had the assist- 
ance of a large map in detail; the clearly 
printed small maps in color inserted with 
the text are useful, but inadequate. The 
text is interesting and readable, as might be 
expected from an observer who has long 
been a close student of Panama Canal affairs, 
having reported them for the London Times 
and the New York Tribune. Dr. Johnson’s 
picture seems accurate, but as he apparently 
believes in a canal at any cost, some of his 
judgments may not appeal to ultra-conserva- 
tive readers. A valuable appendix includes 
important documents, such as the treaty of 
1846 between the United States and New 
Granada, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 185C 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901, the 
Isthmian Canal Law of 1902 (commonly 
known as the Spooner Bill), the Panaman 
Declaration of Independence of 1903, the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1904, and the 
proclamation of the Governor of the Canal 
Zone issued in the same year. Then iollows 
the text of several administrative orders 
under Mr. Taft, Secretary of War, to whoz. 
the book is dedicated, and finally we have an 
interesting table giving facts as to existing 
ship canals. As a whole, Dr. Johnson’s vol- 
ume seems the most exhaustive contribution 
yet made to the popular understanding of a 
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great subject. (Four Centuries of the Pan- 
ama Canal. By Willis Fletcher Johnson, 
A.M., L.H.D. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. $3,net. Postage, 27c.) 


The author’s experience as 

A The Assistant District Attorney in 
Prisoner at New York City gives him un- 
the Bar usual knowledge of dealings 
with the criminal courts. On the other hand, 
his talent as an agreeable and entertaining 
writer has been amply proved by his short 
stories, and notably by those in the “ McAI- 
lister” series. Here he tells the average 
citizen in a lively yet absolutely accurate 
way what his rights aré, what the rights of 
the police are, what happens when a mis- 
demeanor is committed, what are the real 
duties and actual performances of judge, 
jury, witnesses, district attorney, and grand 
jury. Nothing could be more amusing, and 
at the same time suggestive of the “law’s 
delay ’ and the nuisance of red tape, than his 
narrative of the interminable efforts of a 
smug little bank president to have his cook 
convicted for stealing a silver teapot, and in 
trying to recover possession of the teapot 
from the grip of the law after the cook afore- 
said had forfeited her bail and fled to Ireland, 
thus bringing to naught the good man’s six 
months’ efforts to be.a good citizen, in the 
course of which he sacrifices his comfort, 
many half-days of his precious time, and 
finally his proposed trip to Europe. The 
book as a whole belongs to the same class as 
Mr. Francis Wellman’s “The Art of Cross- 
Examination.” And when we consider the 
recent literary work of Mr. Wellman, Mr. 
Train, and Mr. Trevor Hill in dealing with 
law and crime in an illuminating way, we 
have cause to congratulate the reading pub- 
lic on being able to find in such books sound 
information and acute reasoning, together 
with entertainment of a high order. (The 
Prisoner at the Bar. By Arthur Train. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2, net.) 


In this entertaining book 
Mr. Davis proves that his 

vane fiction has been founded 
upon facts. He describes the character and 
adventures of six men who chose astonishing 
careers—careers so romantic that one almost 
doubts that they belong to our day. “The 
days of old when knights were bold” have 
not yet died away. The spirit and dash with 
which these biographical sketches are written 
will certainly attract young readers, however 
their elders may tremble with apprehension 
of the effect, having known boys who were 
fired to play circus after a visit to that 
charming performance, (Real Soldiers of 


Real Soldiers of 
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Fortune. By Richard Harding Davis. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50, 

net.) 

A Single- Volume 
Shakespeare 


This “Cambridge Edi- 
tion” of Shakespeare’s 
works in one volume is, 
in the main, uniform with the excellent one- 
volume editions of the great English and 
American poets which have the collective 
title “ The Cambridge Poets.” The Outlook 
has repeatedly commended the physical 
form of these editions, and takes pleasure in 
bestowing the same commendation on the 
volume before us. It was a matter that 
required close attention to have the paper 
for this book of over twelve hundred pages 


sufficiently thin to make an easily handled 


volume and yet sufficiently opaque to allow 
the text to be read clearly and easily. The 
publishers have succeeded entirely in this 
task, and it should be added that-the ink is 
notably black, the type distinct, the shape of 
the book convenient, and the binding in ex- 
cellent taste for a library edition. . The text 
has been edited from the early quartos and 
first folio by Professor William Allan Neil- 
son, of Harvard, after an independent exam- 
ination of those texts and of tne work of 
previous editors. There are textual notes, a 
glossary, and interesting and critical intro- 
ductions to the plays. In every way the 
volume is suited for the use of the general 
reader and for a place on his library shelf. 
(Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
Cambridge Edition. Edited by William 
Allan Neilson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
New York. 
Why Men Remain —— very personal lit- 
ite tle essays are amusi ngly 
frank, and clever in a 
journalistic way, but they have none of that 
delicacy of form—and spirit—which pleases 
the artistic sense. They deal with such sub- 
jects as ““How Men Propose,” “The Man- 
agement of Husbands,” “The Ethics of 
Flirtation,” and they will interest the aver- 
age young person for obvious reasons. (Why 
Men Remain Bachelors, and Other Luxuries. 
By Lilian Bell. John Lane & Co., New 
York, $1.25, net.) 


a A work published under this 

title years ago now appears 
in a new edition under a title more descrip- 
tive of its character. It is a plea for the 
virile element in Christianity, which has too 
often been denied an equal emphasis with 
the feminine. Its tone is in accord with its 


conception of the church as “militant.” 
Energy is the salient feature of its literary 
style. Trumpet notesabound. The outlook 
is comprehensive, optimistic, and martial. 
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The conquest to be won is the molding of 
the modern environment to spiritual uses. 
This is the point in view throughout. Prac- 
tical suggestions for all social groups show 
insight, sympathy, and good. sense. 
gether it is a thoroughly wholesome and 
tonic book. (The Warrior Spirit in the Re- 
public of God. By Anna Robertson Brown 
Lindsay, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50, net.) 


This is a good narrative for 
boys, not particularly well 
é written from a literary stand- 
point, but full of interesting action. It 
deals with events leading up to the fall of 
Quebec, and is the last volume in the “ Co- 
lonial Series.” (The Young Rangers: A 
Story of the Conquest of Canada. By Everett 
T. Tomlinson. W. A. Wilde Company, 
Boston. . $1.50.) 


Letters to The Outlook 


NEGRO EXHIBITS IN ALABAMA 


Dr. Booker T. Washington’s admirable 
letter in The Outlook about the exhibit of 
the colored people at the great fair in Mont- 
gomery was a capital reply to a thousand 
questions that might be asked. He failed 
to state one important fact, however—that 
Tuskegee carried off the first prize for work 
by colored people. Of course that might go 
without saying, but the world should know 
it. Itshould also know that the good little 
school at Kowaliga carried off the second 
prize. ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


PROTESTANTS IN FRANCE 


In The Outlook of December 8, 1906, an 
editurial on “‘ Protestants in France” states 
that “ while the Catholics are divided even 
after the Encyclical of the Pope, the Protest- 
ants, with great unanimity, have accepted 
the law and organized everywhere religious 
associations, and so, under the just provis- 
ions of the act, have become the custodians 
of the property of the ancient consistories 
or councils... . It may be added, also, 
that the Israelitish synagogues have also 
accepted the law of separation, and organ- 
ized under its provisions.” 

This editorial seems to imply that Protest- 
ants and Jews in France have accepted the 
law as just and without protest. 

In an article published last year in the 
National Review, by Viscount Lhandaff, 
on “ Mons. Combes and Republican Policy,” 
the statément is made that “the Central 
Council of the Reformed Churches of France 
has addressed a memorandum against the bill 
to the Government. . .. The chief Rabbi, 
M. Lehmann, has addressed a letter to the 
Siécle-in which he protests against the 
confiscation of churches mostly built by con- 
tributions from the congregation.” 

The Protestants and Jews have submitted 
to the law as inevitable, but these protests 


Seem to indicate that the Catholics are not 
the only ones who find it unjust. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. A. E. A. 


[In our editorial note it was pointed out 
that Protestants as well as Catholics have to 
face certain elements of hardship in the new 
law. As first drafted it was much more 
objectionable, and there are still clauses 
which are regarded as onerous. But while 
individual Protestants in France may object 
to disestablishment, like many Anglican 
Protestants, the best proof of the Protestant 
attitude is seen in the official action of their 
churches of all branches in accepting the law, 
while the Roman Catholic Church, through 
the Pope, has officially pronounced against 
the law. Leading Protestants like Pressensé 
regretted that the separation of Church and 
State made during the Revolution was ever 
replaced by the Concordat. Professor Jean 
Réville says: “ Among the Protestants the 
law is generally well received. A large ma- 
jority are favorable to the principle; they 
only divide as to the timeliness ofits <ppli- 
cation. They are much more occupied with 
the question of their interior organization than 
with attacking the law."—Tue Epirors.] 


THE JAPANESE IN AMERICA 


It would be better for all if the Eastern 
press would discuss the Japanese question 
on some other basis than the assumption 
that all classes of Japanese should be made 
welcome to our shores and given all privi- 
leges that are possessed by native-born citi- 
zens, and that all who hold contrary views 
are inspired either by unreasoning and 
vicious race prejudice or a desire to profit 
by pandering to an ugly mob. The last 
assumption is grossly untrue. The first is 
worthy of frank and fair discussion, which 
it gets in very few Eastern journals which 
come under my observation, and I see 
good many. It may, however, be safely 
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assumed that the exclusion of Japanese 
‘ coolies will become a burning question in all 
American communities in which they are 
found in any considerable numbers. The 
two races cannot live peacefully side by side, 
either in this country or Japan. Hawaii is 
to-day not an American but a Japanese col- 
ony, dominated by the Japanese civilization. 
There are once thriving towns in California 
which are rapidly becoming so. There is no 
doubt that Californians will fight rather than 
that California should become what Hawaii 
now is, or what at least one town in Cali- 
fornia now is. It is a grave question. It 
deserves consideration of a very different 
character from that which it receives either 
from the Eastern press or from the President 
of the United States. If it does not receive 
it soon, it will assume a form which will com- 
pel attention. It is true that the working- 
men are just now the most active in the dis- 
cussion, because it is their standard of life 
that is first affected. It is true that some 
of our labor leaders are arrant demagogues. 
It is not, however, necessarily true that 
whatever a workingman favors is wrong, or 
that demagogues can never by any chance 
agitate for a just cause. The workingmen 
and the thoughtful men of California are 
a unit in favoring the exclusion of all Asiatic 
coolies. Those opposed to it are employers 
of labor on a considerable scale, and worthy 
but silly sentimentalists who imagine that we 
can “ Christianize ” the Japanese among us, 
while the fact is that they will heathenize us. 

Iam not writing this to argue the question 
of Japanese exclusion, but only, if I can, to 
impress you with its gravity, and that the 
question of commercial -profit or loss cannot 
be considered by any one who knows the 
situation and who is not ready to sell his 
civilization for gold. When we in California 
propose to exclude Japanese coolies, most of 
you at the East seem to think us brutal. 
When you at the East say that the agitation 
must stop lest our trade with Japan suffer, 
frankly, we think you sordid. We are indig- 
nant that a question of profit or loss should 
come into a discussion affecting morality, 
decency, and the American standard of life. 
But as a matter of fact no profit in Japanese 
trade can compensate the pecuniary loss 
resulting from the Japanizing of the Pacific 
Coast. 

The concentrating of the Asiatics in this 
city in separate schools is assumed at the 
East to be merely an exhibition of “race 
hatred.” It has not come to that yet. We 
do not, however, desire, nor will we permit, 
the association of our children in school life 
with the children of Japanese families. In 
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the youngest grades there is no harm. As 
they grow older together there is harm. 
That which brought the thing to a head, 
however, was the intrusion of Japanese 
young men into the low primary grades in 
order to learn the rudiments of English there. 
Very embarrassing situations were often 
created, And we object to having the time 
of the teachers taken to teach the English 
language to Japanese young men. 

I wish to argue only one point, and that 
is the legal point. The Eastern press seems 
universally to assume that by the present or 
some other treaty which the United States 
could make, California could be forced to 
admit Japanese to its public schools. . There 
seems no foundation for that assumption. 
The Constitution of the United States says 
that “all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” 
But a treaty made which should in any way 
interfere with a State’s exclusive control of 
its schools would not be under the authority 
of the United States, but in excess of it. 
Nobody will claim that Congress, by statute, 
could interfere with our schools, and yet a 
statute would hold against a treaty of an 
earlier date. Will any one claim that the 
President and Senate can do what Congress 
and the President can not do? Can the 
President and Senate acquire jurisdiction 
over a subject withheld from them by the 
Constitution by merely agreeing with a for- 


‘eign country that they will take it? Doubt- 


less this has never been decided by ,the 
Supreme Court, but it is not a question of 
legal finesse, but of statesmanship and good 
faith. EDWARD F. ADAMS. 

San Francisco. 

[We have yet to hear of any intelligent 
person who doubts the power of San Fran- 
cisco to make such regulations for its schools 
as would prevent the placing of young men 
(Japanese or American) in the same classes, 
rooms, or school buildings with children. 
Whether its powers extend to the point of 
requiring separate races to use separate 
school buildings, or whether this would put 
on a friendly nation (China or Japan) a slight 
forbidden by treaty obligations, the courts 
will decide. As to the dangers of a Japanese 
invasion, it seems to us that some Califor- 
nians are unduly alarmed; distance and 
the present opportunities for Japanese immi- 
gration to Korea and Manchuria render such 
an invasion improbable. Forthermore, we 
need not exclude desirable Japanese immi- 
grants, and undesirable classes could and 
should be kept out by proper general immi- 
gration-restriction laws.—THE EDITORS.] 
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which been + 


d. Aim $0 
that he 
tainly his disorder ts under 


goes right to the cause of the trouble 
and removes it. It eliminates the rheu- 
matic poison and cures the disease. 


May be taken by the most delicate. 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies the 
blood with the necessary substances to dissolve and 
remove the poison of Rheumatism—uric acid. 


ScKESSON & ROBBINS, the L. 98 Fulten New York 


(Sole agents for t Tartarlithine Co.) | 


Every grower 
of vegetables 
and flowers, am- 
ateur and 
fessional,should 
send for my 


Different 
Kind of Seed 
Catalogue 


The illustrations are photographic reproduc- 
tions of actual specimens just as they grew on 
my trial grounds. My specialties are Stokes’ 
standard varieties of vegetables and flowers— 
improved strains of selected kinds which have 
stood the test of time. Write for it to-day— 


ai ts free. 
Pillar of (Kochia Scoparia) Quickly 


ws into a symmetrical 
Fire Plant Bush 3 feet high that looks 
exactly like a clipped evergreen. Later the 


whole plant becomes a deep red pillar of fire. 
Unequalled for a summer hedge, or to plant 


in masses. 10c. per packet. 


STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Dept. D, 219 Market St., . Philadelphia 
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To | 
California 
No travel in the world is so luxurious as that from 


Chicago to California. Both as to scenery and train 
equipment no route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily, electric lights in every berth— all 
the latest books and papers—news of the world bulletined 
twice daily and in extras when occasion warrants 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Write for booklets telliag about California, to 
E.L. LOMAX, C. P. A., 


Omaha, Neb. 


REFRIGERATORS 


The Perfection of Cleanliness, 
Efficiency, and Economy 


The “Eddy” quarter Century. 
The “ Pr emer’ class tinea. 


lewis &@onGER, 


r3z0 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Street, New York 


_ this month if receipts are to equa 


PENSIONS FOR OLD MINISTERS 


Charcoal 


is a sweetener and purifier of the 
stomach. -It arrests fermentation, and 
causes complete digestion. Eat and 
drink anything you like in modet- 
ation, and use charcoal daily. 


The finest preparation made ts 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


FOR 10c. in stamps. a full size 25c. 
box maileditor trial. Once only. 


A. ]. Ditman, 30 Astor House, N.Y. 


The last month of the year is passing. About 
1905. Our ne 
we are caring for a ater num 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Incredible 


Isn't it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

is ken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate al! on safety. Write and inquire about our Great 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


PERKINS @ COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas, 
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s are greater, for 
r own joy in this 
| orthy but infirm 
veterans of the Gospel ministry. Send your check this month, and if 
| possible before Christmas. Address remittances or for information 
of this beautiful and tender Christian service, the Secretary, Rev. ‘ 
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(Established 1879) 
“Cures While You Sleep” 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 
Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet 


Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, |0c. 
in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co, 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming- Miles Bidg. , Montreal 
Canada 


TEMPORARY 5” 
INVESTMENTS 


Instead of keeping unemployed the funds 
you expect to have use for later, let them bear 
earnings at 5% until such time as you are ready 
for them. Wecan handle your temporary in- 
vestments as profitably for you as more perma- 
nent accounts— Ps 

5% PER VEAR 
for each day left with us. We have never paid . 
less than 0 during the 13 years our business 
has been established. Funds may be with- 
drawn at any time without loss of earnings, 
which are remitted by check quarterly or semi- 
annually or compounded. 
Conducted under Supervision of 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 
and regularly examined by them. 

Patrons inall parts of the United States and 

many in foreign countries. Among same are 


many prominent merchants, manufacturers, 
and professional men. 


Our business is entirely 
non-speculative and ap- 
peals to all careful in- 


vestors. 

Let us send you full 
particulars. Probably 
we can refer you to some 
one in your locality. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


10 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


Assets $1,750,000 


GREAT SALE OF 


Ladies’ Shirt-Waists 
and Underwear 


‘To advertise the 
OPENING of OUR % $1.48 
NEW BUILDING we < 

announce a sale of 
Advance Spring 
Styles in Shirt- 


Waist No. 513. 
Waist of superior 
guaity white batiste, ef- 
ectively trimmed with 
lace and embroide 
and tucked as pictured. 
Sleeves three - quarter 
length, with lace cuffs 
to match collar. Closes 
in back. 


Great Bargain 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
Postage - 10 cents 
Waist No. 506. 
Walet No. 506 This handsome Waist 


white lawn, e front 

shows elaborate em- 

broidery in open work 

and blind effect. But- 

tons in back. Long 
with tu 


eeves ck 
cuffs and lace Ing. 
of em- 


Wondertul Value 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
Price 8 cen 


4 Postage 10 cents 


if any of our Shirt- 
Waists or U 

meats are aot 

as dainty, just as 
exquisite, or made 
exactly as 


and W WILL. 
REFUND YOUR 
MONE 


Remit by P. 0. Money Order, Express Money 
Order, Bank Draft, or Registered Letter. 


Be sure to send an amount sufficient to include the postage 
and the price of the garments ordered. State size desi 

Our new eleven-story building enables us to carry an enor- 
mous stock, which means the prompt filling of all orders. | 

Send us a trial order. You have much to gain and nothing 
to lose. Remember, we refund your money if you 
are not entirely satisfied. 


OUR NEW WHITE GOODS CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 
Corset Covers, - 24 cents to $1.25 
Drawers,=- = 24 cents to $1.48 
Chemises, ~- 39 cents to $1.48 
Night Gowns, 49 cents to $1.48 
Underskirts, - - 49 cents to $2.48 
Lawn Shirt-Waists, - 98 cents to $3.48 
Silk Shirt-Waists, - - $2.48 to $3.98 
Lace and Net Waists,- - $3.48 to $4.98 


Write to-day for our new White Goods Catalogue, 
sent free on request. It illustrates over 50 advance Spring 
styles of Shirt-waists and Muslin Undergarments at most 
attractive prices. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


216 West 24th Street, New York 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est.18 Years 
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To Our Outlook Friends 


Readers of THE OUTLOOK are kept thoroughly informed on all National questions. They 
have been carefully posted regarding the important subject of life-insurance. At the time of the 


New York legislative investigation, THE OUTLOOK commented on the new idea in life-insur. 
ance—the idea of conducting the business directiy by mail, from the Home Office to the homes | 
of the people, without the intervention of life-insurance agents. This idea, which marks a new 
era in a great business, is now fully developed and exemplified in the POSTAL LIFE-INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, which is the culmination and fruition of all previous efforts in this direction. 
OUTLOOK readers were the first to appreciate the advantages of direct insurance, and in 
F greater number than from any other periodical they wisely cut out the insurance agent and saved 
his commissions by arranging their policies in the LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB OF NEW 
YORK, which, after due legal formalities, has now become the 


| POST AL Transacts 


: by the Business 


LIFE-INSURANCE 


of 


Those who are already policyholders will warmly commend this sensible change of title, 
which is ix every way more appropriate and effective; they will, as in the past, staunchly support 
the Institution as it strides forward, and it is reasonable to believe that thousands of other . 
readers of THE OUTLOOK will. show their faith in the POSTAL LIFE, which stands for 
progressiveness, straightforwardness, sifplicity, convenience, and, above all, economy in life- 
insurance. 

The success of the POSTAL LIFE is assured. Being a legal-reserve company, and 
operating under the strict laws of the State of New York, it is as sound and secure as any other 
company, new or old, mutual or stock; it is legally and scientifically safe. 


Starting the New Year 
with a Round Million 


It starts the New Year with more than a million dollars of insurance on its books; very few 
i companies, even those now the largest, were able to secure so many policyholders in so short a 


— 


time. Best of all, applications are coming in with every mail and policies are going out daily. 
The Company will be glad to hear from you, and, if you are in good health, will place you in the . 
way to secure a POSTAL policy which will afford absolutely sound, old-line (i. e., legal- 
reserve) insurance protection at lowest cost. Premiums may be deposited monthly; but 
if paid quarterly, semi-annually, or annually there is a discount. 

That’s the POSTAL proposition in bftief: the Company tells you the whole story in its 
official literature ; send for our book “ THE POSTAL IDEA;;” it’s yours for the asking. When 
you write for it, we will also, if you wish, give you full personal information and advice about 
the best insurance for yourself or for anyone—man, woman, or child—in whom you are interested. 
See how easy it is. 

Just let us know these two things: 


| 1 OCCUPATION 2. EXACT DATE OF BIRTH | 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Mention THe OvuTLook and we will also enter your name fora 
free subscription to “ THE POSTMAN,” a bright little business periodical for progressive men 


and women. Address 


POSTAL LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Bi 425 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


| 
State By Mail 
i 
New York 
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Burn oke-Save 
Of Your Coal Bills 


SMOKY SKY-LINE is not a thing of beauty, and many a house owner is 
needlessly spending his good money for profitless stock in the Aerial Soot 
Trust. The question of smoke consumption, a burning issue in hundreds of 
municipalities, has been solved by thousands who have demonstrated that one- 
half to two-thirds is saved on their coal bills by the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 


This furnace marvel, with a// the fire on top, not 
only consumes smoke and gases, which go to waste 


—- on ’ ; in other furnaces, but gets as much heat out of 
cheapest coal as highest grade anthracite will yield. 
There is where the saving comes in. 


A. C. Burgess, of the college town of Oberlin, O., writes: 
“For three years your Underfeed Furnace has given 
the best of satisfaction. It takes very little atten- 
tion and keeps a very even heat. We are heating 
ten rooms upstairs, four large rooms downstairs 
and two large halls—one 60 feet long. All are kept 
warm enough for students’ study rooms. Have 
used about 20 tons of soft slack coal each year 
costing 82 per ton. The Underfeed keeps fire very 
nicely—I have had it keep six days through a warm 
spell without touching it.” 


Dr. H. E. Ramsey, of Allegheny, Pa., writes: 
“Two of my neighbors, with expensive hot water 
systems, nearly always had a volume of smoke 
coming out of their chimneys equal to a 
Rolling MUL I think your furnace the best on the 
market—clean and economical.” 


TIilustration shows furnace with casing cut out, to show how 
coal is forced up under fire—which burns on top. It is fully 
described in our illustrated Underfeed Booklet. We will gladly 
send it with fac-simile letters just as enthusiastic as the testi- 
monials above. Heating plans and services of our Engineering 
Department are yours—FREE. Write to-day, giving name of 
local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO.,360, w. sth, CINCINNATI, 0, 


Dealers— Write for our New Year's Proposition. 


Notice to Buyers of Property 
The Outlook Real Estate Department 


can help you find the property you are seeking. 


If you wish to lease or buy a home or are seeking a Real Estate 
investment, write fully to the Outlook Real Estate Department, 
stating what you wish. We have on our lists a large amount of very 
desirable property in all parts of America both for sale and to lease, 
and shall be glad to assist you in finding what you are looking 
for. There will be no charge for any information we can give you. 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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USED ROUND THE ‘WORLD 


Baker’s Cocoa 
and Chocolate 


Highest Awards 
in Europe 
and America 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Made by a scientific 
blending of the best 
Cocoa beans grown in the tropics— 
the result of 126 years of successful 
endeavor. 


Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


A new and handsomely illustrated 
Recipe Book sent free 


WALTER BAKER & Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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